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Go in one Gateway—out another— 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
serves all principal entrances 


Nature has assembled wonders of the 
world in Yellowstone Park. Strange 
sights (boiling pools, steaming geysers, 
churning Paint Pots) ...scenes of breath- 
taking beauty (the glowing, rainbow-hued 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone against 
a backdrop of mountains and forests)... 
flowers .. . friendly bears and other wild 
animals! Where else in the world could 
you fill a vacation with so much to see 
and remember? 

Experience two of Yellowstone’s un- 
forgettable Gateways instead of one! On 
the Northern Pacific Railway you can go 
in one gateway, out another! Choose the 
new, spectacular Red Lodge “Sky Ride” 
over the Beartooth Rockies... Gardiner 
Gateway via Paradise Valley and Yankee 
Jim Canyon...or the famous Cody Road 
with its 80 miles of thrills. The Northern 
Pacific serves all three! 

Enjoy the cool, clean comfort of an 
air-conditioned through Pullman on the 
Northern Pacific to Yellowstone... for 

the vacation of a lifetime! 
For free literature and full 
information, address E. E. Nelson, 


234 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn, 





Ask Yourself Another 


5 Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 


the answers on page 47 and give yourself 10 points f h t _T 
Maha L<«".CoC CC 


is Being an apple-polisher won’t get you an Aas surely as knowing which 
of these is nearest the Equator: 


(1) Costa Rica 


(3) Nicaragua 
(2) El Salvador 


(4) Cuatemala 


(5) Honduras 


2. If you go by ship through the Panama Canal, from the Gulf of Panama 
to the Caribbean Sea, which direction are you traveling? 


(1) northeast (4) southeast (5) almost due north 
(2) due east (5) southwest (6) northwest 


3. Without looking at a map, tell whether this statement is true or false: 
The climate of New Zealand is more temperate than that of Austrialia and 
it is some 1,500 miles nearer to San Francisco than Sydney is. 


4. When Longfellow wrote Hiawatha, he was describing an Ojibway 
tribe which lived, “by the shining big sea water” 
(1) on the Bay of Fundy (3) along the southern shore of 
(2) on the shores of Lake Cham- Lake Superior in northern 
plain . Michigan 
(4) on the shores of Cape Cod, near 
Longfellow’s home 


5. The southern tip of the Scandinavian peninsula is about in the lati- 
tude of 
(1) New York 


(2) the northern shore of Lake 
Superior 


(3) Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(4) the northern tip of Labrador 


6. New York City lies in about the same latitudes as 
Europe and ee. in Asia. 
Europe 
(1) London 
(2) Madrid 
(3) Paris 
(4) Berne 


see eeeeeeeee in 


Asia 
(1) Peiping 
(2) Shanghai 
(3) Kobe 
(4) Singapore 


7. Match thercity to the country in which it is situated. (You might get 
a Persian lamb bath-tub if you’re right, but don’t count on it.) 
(1) Prince Rupert New Zealand 
(2) Elsinore Finland 
(3) Locarno Denmark 
(4) Canterbury Canada 
(5) Helsinki Switzerland 


8. The highest city in the United States is over a mile above sea level, 
and its name is 


(1) Cheyenne 
(2) Santa Fe 


(3) Helena 
(4) Boise 


(6) Reno 
(7) Asheville 


9. The one city in the United States which combines a number of charm- 
ing old colonial buildings, a navy yard, a coal-shipping center, and the first 
government lighthouse is 


(1) Boston, Mass. 
(2) Portland, Me. 


(3) Annapolis, Md. 
(4) Seattle, Wash. 


(5) Norfolk, Va. 
(6) Raleigh, N.C. 


10. If you are traveling non-stop from New York to Cuba by boat, you 
will have to pass very close to British territory, on the east. True or false? 
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Top off your summer vacation in EUR 
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Lf tiles off 'NMINI 


aboard America’s largest, fastest, finest liners 


‘TEP up the gangplank of the 
Manhattan or Washington, 
and you get an immediate im- 
pression of luxury .. . unusual 
roominess . . . thoughtful plan- 
ning. You'll like your stateroom 
especially well . . . full-sized com- 
fortable beds, plenty of closet 
space for your clothes. And the 
cuisine is literally “something to 
write home about.” No doubt 
about it—you do get a marvellous 
return for your travel dollar. 

Yet adding still greater enjoy- 
ment to your voyage is the pleas- 
ant informality of shipboard life. 
Fellow-passengers are congenial 
—a great percentage veteran trav- 
elers -- and everyone, from the 
Captain to the bellhops, takes a 
genuine interest in seeing that 
you have a good-time. No wonder 
that again in 1938, the Manhat- 
tan and Washington were two of 
the best-liked liners afloat. 


(Below) Deck space by the acre... open decks 
for shuffle-board, deck tennis and sun-tanning 
. a huge partly glass-enclosed promenade 


Evening entertainment—as smart and sophisticated as New York s most 
famous night clubs. Dance floors are spacious—-the orchestras, all American. 


Rates are surprisingly moderate. Make your reservations 
early to get the choicest accommodations. 

$ up Tourist Cabin is very popular $ up Cabin Class rates on the Pres, 

4.0 with vacationists who want to ] 5 6 Harding and Pres. Roosevelt— 

save money without sacrificing famous running-mates of the 

comfort 3rd Class, $95 up Manhattan and Washington 


* up Cabin Class is naturally «+tops”” ~ up ($214.50 up, round trip) on 
—the logical buy for anyone 1 1 0 **Amefican One Class’’ liners 
who wants and can afford the sailing weekly to London, 


best of everything fortnightly to Cobh, Liverpool, 


Summer vacation sailings from New York: 


THE 
Your TRAVEL AGENT will be glad to help you arrange 


MAY 31, JUNE 28 your summer vacation. Consult him for complete details, 


His services are free. 
e Tonk i enn | ; 
THE CS, : * 
JUNE 14, JULY 12 ig 
The Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt sail alternate If} 
: + * 


wae o~ direct to Ireland, England, France, Germany. 

nder the same American management, the Panama ity ° ichi ic 
Pacific Line offers a weekly service between New York ee ee ee ‘ Pere 4 ; oi A tenorhoes o > King oon Soovates 
and CALIFORNIA via the Panama Canal and Mexico. Wee Offices in other principal cities, 














A PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


What a grand opportunity is yours 
this year to combine your attend- 
ance at the National Educational 
Association, July 2-6, with the pleas- 
urable and educational advantages 
of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on San Francisco Bay. 


Go West over Rock Island’s 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE—visit Old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns at El 
Paso, Texas, the beautiful cities of 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles in Southern California. Then 
up the coast to San Francisco, site 
of the N. E. A. and the Exposition. 
Return via the scenic Colorado 
route at NO EXTRA FARE. Liberal 
stopover privileges. 


Rock Island’s low summer fares make this 
marvelous vacation trip possible on limited 
budgets. You'll like either of the air-condi- 
tioned trains leaving Chicago daily—/uxury- 
economy CALIFORNIAN or de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED. 


) Rock 4 


@ Ask about economical 
All-Expense Tours. All of 
the fun, with none of the 
responsibilities. 


W. J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send descriptive literature and complete 
information about: 


Island 





ee © All-Expense Tours 
DC I will attend the N. E. A. Convention 
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NATIONAL 


[TRAILWAYS| 


BUS SYSTEM 






BIGGEST VACATION 
BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 


a wolts 


AND THE N.E.A. CONVENTION, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


only 692 


Think of it! Go to the San Francisco 
Fair and the N.E.A. Convention... 
‘ then across America to the New York 
Fair... and back home again! All 
the way in smooth-riding Trailways 
Cream-and-Crimson air-conditioned 
Streamliners...a penny a mile or less. 


(On Sale about April 15th.) 

In San Francisco and New York, 
take advantage of Trailways re- 
markable low-cost All-Expense 
Exposition Tours... 

5 All-Expense Days 

in San Francisco ........... $1425 
3 All-Expense Days 

in New York Sedtbasicnscs See 
(including hotel, admissions to Fairs, 
sight-seeing in both cities, etc... . every- 
thing but meals). 
































79 OTHER 
TRAILWAYS ALL- 
EXPENSE TOURS! 





yf you can’t go to both 
airs, send coupon for 
low rates to either Fair 
from your home town... 
or for Trailways All 
Expense Tours to every 
vacationland in Amer- 
ica. There’s a Tour spe- 
cially planned for you! 


Go Trailways — The 
Friendly Way To Travel 







Comfortavf ... spacious 
streamliners, air-cushioned, 
many of them air- 
conditioned. 
Economical... .it 
costs less to travel 
Trailways than to 
drive your car! 


mam or consult your local Trailways Agent =a 

Natrona. TratLways System S4 
20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 

Please send information on 1) “See Both Fairs” 
Tour © Trailways Scenic All-Expense Tours. 
Trailways service from. .....cccccscecccccee ove 
are COO eeccoreces cs ccscece 
] want to wey gone din.. ea tee | eens 
Name evcccccccccce Cocccccccccce erccccere 
MEMES cv cccvagvccecccevscocesecscs cocccccces 
CMY. cccccvecccccoscccecesccs cs «SAE. seccedec 
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Puppy Love 
Dear Editor: 

Your Readers’ Forum is one of the 
most interesting departments I have 
ever read. Youth does wonder at times 
what is going to become of them. They 
want the best possible solution for 
their problems. I think that your an- 
swer (in the Feb. 11 issue) for “Puppy 
Love—Sequel” is very clear and un- 
derstandable, and that’s the kind of an- 
swer we want. Childhood flirtations 
and puppy love should not be taken too 
seriously. May we have more answers 
to youth’s questions in future editions 
of Scholastic. 

Louise Romano 
Rochester, New York 


Home Work 
Dear Editor: 

Just recently I had to quit my job 
because I had too much homework. I 
was making a good $6.50 a week and 
in two years I could have about $400.00 
saved toward a college education. I 
tried going with two hours of sleep a 
day for a week trying to catch up on 
my homework which I had missed 
when I had the flu. I even went to 
school sick just to get my assignments. 
And during the flu epidemic the teach- 
ers still dished it out enough to drive 
anybody nuts. I could not stand losing 
so much sleep, so I had to quit my route 
and give up trying for an education in 
college. 

Ed List 
Tappan Intermediate High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


(No one can possibly get along on 
two hours sleep a night. You’ve already 
found that neither your health nor 
your school work could stand it. You 
were wise to give your job up for a 
time until you could catch up on both. 
Meantime, any young man as deter- 
mined as you are to get a college edu- 
cation, who starts planning and saving 
for one while still in intermediate high, 
should have the full interest and co- 
operation of his teachers. Have you 
gone to them with your problem?— 
Ed.) 


Away From the Madding Crowd 
Dear Forum: 

There are only two months of school 
left, and I would like to make them 
profitable from a social standpoint. 
There are several big dances scheduled 
this Spring and I want very much to 
ask a certain girl to one of them. How- 
ever, I am not well acquainted with 
her and furthermore she is always in 
the company of other boys who know 
her well and who are not as bashful as 
I am. Could you please advise me how 
to get acquainted with her and ask her 
to a dance? WwW. Cc. 


(First you’d better manage to see the 
girl apart from her other admirers. 
Ask her to a movie, or anything else 
you’d both like, where you’d be in 
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sole command of the situation, and get 
to know her and let her know you that 
way. You won’t feel nearly so bashful 
with the responsibility for her good 
time on your hands.—Ed.) 


Gay Head 
Dear Forum: 

You have had many letters guessing 
of what sex Gay Head is. I wonder how 
many of your readers know why he or 
she is called Gay Head or where that 
odd pen name comes from. 

I am from Martha’s Vineyard Island, 
and I am familiar with Gay Head. Not 
the person but the place. Yes, Gay 
Head is a place—high clay cliffs of 
beautiful, bright colors that rise from 
the ocean. And at the top of these cliffs 
is located a village also called Gay 
Head, where many of the early Indian 
inhabitants’ descendants now live. It is 
truly a romantic name for a writer, but 
more romantic is the place from which 
the nom-de-plume was taken. 

I know Gay Head’s sex but I won’t 
tell because it would spoil other stu- 
dents’ fun in guessing. Also I have fun 
reading the letters from other students. 

Nancy Swift 
Tisbury High School 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 


Every time my mind is clear the 
name “Gay Head” seems to come to me. 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
author of “Boy Dates Girl” is Mrs. 
Roosevelt. If I had another guess I 
would say it was Dorothy Thompson. 

Evelyn Lanom 
Westminster, Mass. 


Student Council 
Dear Sir: 


How would Scholastic advise raising 

a good, keen, active feeling toward a 
Student Council? Any information 
pertaining to the subject will be eager- 
ly anticipated. 

Jack Gorton 

President of Student Council 

Deposit (N. Y.) High School 


(Scholastic passes this question on 
to you, our readers, knowing that there 
must be many among you who will be 
able to make suggestions based on 
your own expériences in running your 
own student council. We shall be glad 
to publish your letters in the Forum 
for the benefit of Deposit High School 
and for any other school with the same 
problem.—Ed.) 


(Note: If the writer of the anony- 
mous post card containing the chal- 
lenge “I dare you to print this!” will 
send his or her name and address to 
the editor of the Forum, we shall be 
glad to include the contents of the card 
in this column. Let us remind you again 
that although we do not print names 
in the Forum if our correspondents re- 
quest us not to, the editors themselves 
must know your identity.—Ed.) 








Happy 
adventuring 


awaits you in 


Washington 








Coast on glaciers or pick Alpine 
flowers on Mt. Rainier; explore 
romantic waterfronts; bathe on 
Pacific Ocean beaches; enjoy 
the hospitality of Seattle or 
Tacoma. Steamer sailings to 
Alaska. Visit this charmed land 
en route to tue Convention and 
the Fair at San Francisco. Send 
for free copy of ‘Pacific North- 
west Vacation Suggestions.”’ 














Fun and 
thrills in 
beautiful 


Yellowstone 








See the wild life, geysers, can- 
yons and waterfalls of our oldest 
and greatest National Park. 
Enter via Gallatin Gateway and 
enjoy extra miles of mountain 
motoring without extra cost. 
Write for free “Yellowstone” 
booklet describing low cost tours. 











Goin comfort 
at low cost 
on the 
OLYMPIAN 








Scenically supreme is the route 
of this famous transcontinental 
train. 656 glorious electrified 
miles; open observation cars 
through spectacular Montana 
Canyon, over the Continental 
Divide of the Rockies and across 
the timbered Bitter Roots. 


Air conditioned comfort and 
friendly service. Appetizing 
meals at low prices—and low 
fares, too. Our travel experts 
will gladly help plan your west- 
ern vacation to include San Fran- 
cisco. Send for free booklets. 


F. N. Hicks, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Room 231 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ewing Gulloway 


Harold B. Stoddard 


‘Yop: Mississippi River waterfront at St. Paul, Minnesota. Below: at left, Yosemite Falls, world’s highest, in Yosemite 


The city is the gate of entry to thousands of lakes and vacation National Park, California. At right, the Luray Caverns, one 
spots in Minnesota and Canada. Above: Governor’s carriage of the beauty spots of the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 
before palace gates, part of Williamsburg, Va., restoration. More than 100.000 persons visit these caves every year. 
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Californians. 1 Luray Caverng Corp. 
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Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


—DONT FORGET EUROPE 


Ri: Finnish Travel Information Bureat 
This Swedish girl at her loom is symbolic of 
the charm, and quiet, peaceful beauty of 
the Seandinavian countries and Baltic regions. 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
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Color photo at top shows one 
of the sights for which Norway 
is most noted,—one of the 
Fjords, with snow-capped 
mountain peaks in background. 


Above: a view of London with 
the spires of Parliament and 
Big Ben in the foreground. 
Westminster Bridge across the 
Thames can be seen in the cen- 
ter. Left: the new stadium built 
for the 1940 Olympic games 
to be held in Helsinki, Finland. 
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THE MARCH4Sa2.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Nazi Germany Strikes Fast, to 
End Crippled Czech Republic 





The independent Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia ceased to exist last 
week. Adolf Hitler’s gold-bordered 
swastika flag waved over. Prague’s 
historic Hradschin Castle—the pal- 
ace of the old kings of Bohemia 
and residence of the Presidents of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Only eight hours 
after German troops entered the Bo- 
hemian city, Hitler drove to Prague 
and appointed officials to take over 
the shattered nation. Sullen Czechs 
thronged the streets. Occasionally 
they booed the German troops, but 
most of them appeared stunned by 
the rapid-fire events of the past few 
days, coming on top of the recent 
Munich settlement. (Schol., Oct. 15, 
1938, Background of Peace.) 


Czecho-Slovakia’s collapse began 
when Slovakia proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, and Premier-President 
Josef Tiso appealed to Germany for 
support. Then, Ruthenia (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) issued a similar proclama- 
tion, and fought a losing battle with 
invading Hungarian troops, who 
rushed in to establish a common 
frontier with Poland—a move that 
threatened to cause trouble with Ger- 
many. President Hacha and Foreign 
Minister Chvalkovsky of the Czecho- 
Slovak government met Hitler in 
Berlin and—according to the official 
announcement—“‘trustfully laid the 


fate of the Czech people into the 
hands of the Fuehrer and the German 
Reich.” Other reports said that Hit- 
ler threatened Prague with an aerial 
bombardment unless the Czechs 
yielded. Thus, the rest and the heart 
of Czecho-Slovakia—Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia—ceased to exist as an inde- 
pendent state and became mere Ger- 
man “colonies.”’ And from behind the 
thick walls of Hradschin Castle Hit- 
ler replied to President Tiso’s request 
for aid by declaring: ‘‘I herewith take 
over protection of the Slovakian 
State.” 

With the extension of Greater Ger- 
many to include Bohemia-Moravia 
and Slovakia, the Nazi Fuehrer has 
added 75,000 square miles to the 
Reich since he came into power six 
years ago and has taken on an addi- 
tional population of about 25,000,- 
000, including non-Germans whom 
he had said in public speeches that 
he never wanted to see within the 
Reich. 

Stripped of natural fortifications 
by the Munich settlement of last Sep- 
tember, the Czechs could offer no re- 
sistance. Britain and France, which 
had offered to guarantee the Repub- 
lic’s frontiers after Munich, did noth- 
ing to carry out this promise. British 
Foreign Minister Lord Halifax said 
his nation had “washed its hands of 
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German troops occupied Prague, capital city of Bohemia-Moravia, and Bratislava, 
capital of Slovakia, last week, while Hungarian forces captured Huszt (Chust) and 
established a common frontier with Poland on the north. 





Czecho-Slovakia.” But when Hitler 
ruthlessly took over Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia, as well as Slovakia, both the 
British and French governments 
complained that he had violated the 
“spirit of the Munich agreement,” 
by seizing “non-German” lands. The 
British press roared with indignation 
and Britain and France ordered their 
Ambassadors home from Berlin “to 
report.” This was similar to action 
taken by the United States when Am- 
bassador Hugh Wilson was recalled 
during the anti-Jewish terrorism in 
November. And he has not returned 
yet. Prime Minister Chamberlain also 
cancelled a visit of a British trade 


ee ee ee —- 
Homan for United Features Syndicate 


Shut Up and Like It! 


mission to Berlin, and sent it instead 
to build up Britain’s commercial re- 
lations with Poland and Russia. 
During his stay in Prague, Hitler 
had, for the first time since he came 
to power, heard his name booed and 
jeered, his troops ridiculed. Slipping 
out of this hostile city he motored 
on to Bruenn, Slovakia, and this 
strongly German city gave him a 
more cordial welcome. Already, the 
dread Nazi secret police reported the 
arrest of 4,000 Czechs. Germany’s 
harsh anti-Jewish laws were en- 
forced and thousands of terrorized 
Jews went into hiding. Scores of 
Czechs and Jews committed suicide. 
Hitler’s own newspaper, the Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, told German 
readers of the rich prize the Reich 
(Concluded on page 9) 
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Germany Strikes Fast 


(Concluded from page 8) 


had won from the Czechs. It listed 
gains in coal, lead, silver, gold, tim- 
ber, water power, and farming land. 
The coal deposits will enable Ger- 
many to sell more coal abroad. The 
Reich already had sufficient coal for 
domestic uses. The timber was es- 
pecially needed, -but Germany still 
needs more iron ore, copper and man- 
ganese. In addition, the huge Skoda 
munitions works fall into German 
hands, and enough war materials will 
be gained to equip an army of half 
million men. The Czech gold reserves 
of over $90,000,000 are a rich prize, 
because the Nazis need more gold in 
order to buy raw materials in world 
markets. To balk this German coup 
the British government announced 
that Czech gold, deposited in London, 
would not be turned over to the Nazi 
masters of the dead Republic. Ac- 
cording to Living Age magazine’s 
Foreign Observer ‘“‘the mountainous, 
barren and wretchedly poor Slovak 
territory, about the size of Mary- 
land .. .”” will be more of a drain 
than a help to Greater Germany. 
Hitler’s latest move has Britain 
and France guessing. They hoped 
that the Munich settlement would 
turn his attention eastward against 
Russia’s rich Ukraine. But in his re- 
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It’s No Fun to Be the Sheik of Araby 


cent Reichstag speech the Nazi Dic- 
tator demanded satisfaction of 
Italy’s Mediterranean claims against 
France, and the return of Germany’s 
former colonies. The Czech coup 
shows that Hitler constantly switches 
his drives from east to west in order 
to confuse and divide his opponents. 

While Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain was strongly denouncing Hit- 
ler’s coup, Britain learned that the 
Nazis had ordered Rumania to halt 
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industrialization and become a sup- 
plier of farm products to the Reich. 
(See page 17-S for full discussion of 
Nazi plans to dominate Central 
Europe. ) _ 


Latest British Proposal Is 
Rejected By Arabs, Jews 


Britain’s latest proposal to end the 
Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine was 
rejected last week by both sides. The 
British plan called for an. Arab- 
dominated Palestine state, with Jews 
as a permanent minority. The Na- 
tional Council of Palestine Jews fol- 
lowed the action of delegates at the 
London round-table meeting by pre- 
paring for a twenty-four hour strike 
throughout the Holy Land as the first 
step in its program of “drastic politi- 
cal action” against Britain’s decision. 
(Schol., Mar. 18, p. 8.) 

The Jews insist that British plans 
to pacify the Arabs by cutting down 
immigration is a violation of their 
pledge to establish a Jewish “Na- 
tional Home” in the Holy Land. The 
Arabs, however, stick to their de- 
mand of the last twenty years— 
that immigration cease immediately. 
They also maintain the position that 
an independent Arab State—with 
minority rights for Jews—be estab- 
lished at once. They reject Britain’s 
suggestion that the creation of an in- 
dependent state proceed by easy 
stages over a period of probably ten 
years, during which time the Arabs 
and Jews would be given a chance to 
solve their long-standing quarrels. 


Although the London conference 
appears to have failed in its object 
of bringing about an Arab-Jewish 
agreement, the British are reported 
pleased on one point. Robert P. Post 
of the N. Y. Times says officials feel 
that they “have made a good impres- 
sion on the 15,000,000 Arab: in Egypt, 
Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
and Yemen—five independent Arab 
States sprawled across vital British 
lines of communication and contain- 
ing vital British interests, including 
important oil supplies.” It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that Britain is 
anxious to placate the Arabs, whom 
Italo-German agents have tried to 
stir up, even if the Jewish “National 
Home” must be restricted. Officials 
said Britain was prepared to restore 
order in Palestine ‘‘at all costs.” And 
for this reason the Jewish council in 
Palestine denounces British moves as 
the “liquidation of the Jewish home 
and strangulation of Jewish settle- 
ments.” They compare Britain’s ac- 
tion toward the Arabs to Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s “appeasing” of 
Hitler at the expense of the Czechs. 





“Stop Hitler’”’ Drive Started 
By Great Britain, France 


A “Stop Hitler’ move swept 
through Europe last week following 
Germany’s coup in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Britain: After denouncing Hitler’s 
record of broken promises, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and Foreign 
Minister Lord Halifax looked to 
Britain’s defenses. Their faith in “ap- 
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peasement” has been so shattered 
that they even fear an attack on 
Britain. 

France: Premier Daladier was 
granted dictatorial powers to put 
French defenses in shape for a “‘last- 
trench” stand. Over 125,000 special 
frontier troops were reportedly 
called to the colors. 

Rumania: King Carol informed 
Britain he would sign a commercial 
treaty with Germany, but stressed 
the point that it was not as drastic as 
the “ultimatum” originally submit- 
ted by Hitler. He explained that Ru- 
mania’s “difficult position” forced 
her to yield despite the prospect of 
aid from Britain and France. 

Russia: Soviet officials bluntly in- 
formed Germany that they would not 
recognize Hitler’s Czech coup. In 
reply to a British note requesting 
Russia’s stand if Rumania were at- 
tacked, Soviet officials were cau- 
tious. They did not rule out aid to 
Rumania, but said that no stand 
would be taken until the Rumanians 
called upon them. (See p. 17-S.) 

Italy: Thus far, the Berlin end of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis has reaped all 
the benefits of aggression, and Mus- 
solini has now stepped forward with 
his demands on France. Disregarding 
Loyalist peace proposals, General 
Franco, backed by his Italo-German 
allies, prepared for a final drive. 





U. S. Denounces Hitler’s Coup; 
President’s Policy Supported 





Germany’s seizure of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was condemned last week by 
the United States as “wanton law- 
lessness.” The statement was issued 
by Acting Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles with the full approval of 
President Roosevelt. And Hitler’s 
ruthless action has served to 
strengthen the President’s “positive 
foreign policy” against aggressor na- 
tions. (Schol., Mar. 11, p. 17-S; What 
“Methods Short of War?”) The next 
day the United States struck directly 
at Germany by placing a 25 per cent 
tax on German imports. 

Following up the Welles’ state- 
ment, the President told newspaper- 
men he favored a revision of the Neu- 
trality Act. As the Act now stands it 
prohibits the sale of munitions to all 
warring nations. Mr. Roosevelt wants 
the law changed to allow the sale for 
cash of arms to the victims of aggres- 
sion. He feels that the U. S. must aid 
Britain and France in building up 
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their defenses against Hitler. Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson (R. of Calif.) 
expressed “‘isolationists’ ’’ sentiments 
by saying: “I don’t want to meddle 
in their affairs, and I don’t want them 
to meddle in ours.”’ Although recent 
public opinion polls show that 76 
per cent of the voters favor food sales 
to Britain and France, and 52 per cent 
favor arms sales, “‘isolationists” take 
their cue from the fact that only 18 
per cent favor sending an army to aid 
the democracies. 

“But if present signs are reliable,” 
writes N. Y. Times’ correspondent 
Arthur Krock, “Hitler’s breach of the 
Munich pact ... has weakened op- 
position to the President’s New 





World defense policy .. .”” The recent 
pact to lend Brazil $120,000,000 in aid 
against Nazi trade and political pene- 
tration, and Senator Pittman’s plan 
to build warships for our Latin 
American neighbors are not meeting 
as much opposition from ‘“‘isolation- 
ists’ as might be expected. “Over 
many,” adds Krock, “the strange 
sensation is stealing that possibly it 
can happen here.” 

Meanwhile, one Czech official re- 
fused to bow to Hitler. He is Vladimir 
Hurban, Czech Ambassador to the 
United States. Hurban rejected 
Prague’s orders to turn over his Em- 
bassy to the Germans and said that 
Czecho-Slovak President Hacha’s 
act of surrendering his nation to Hit- 
ler was illegal. 


President Insists Relief 
Cut Will Retard Recovery 


President Roosevelt’s new request 
for the $150,000,000 that Congress 
cut from the $875,000,000 WPA 
work-relief appropriation last month 
met sharp opposition last week. A 
House committee, called to study the 
request, talked of chopping $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 out of the amount, 
and other Congressmen demanded a 
thorough investigation of relief 
spending before more funds were 
voted. (Schol., Jan. 21, p. 15-S.) 


While Congress debated, Colonel 
F. C. Harrington, Works Progress 
Administrator, issued orders to re- 
duce WPA rolls by 400,000. He ex- 
pects to bring relief rolls down to 
1,800,000 by June unless Congress 
votes additional money. Officials said 
reductions would be based on the 
ability of different areas to absorb 
the shock. The Workers Alliance said 
it would poll all WPA workers on a 
‘jobless march” on Washington as 
soon as dismissal orders were re- 
ceived. President Roosevelt, in his 
new relief request, insisted that the 
proposed reduction in relief spending 
would hurt merchants throughout 
the nation, and would not aid busi- 
ness recovery. But economizers de- 
clared that Congress’ determination 
to curb spending would encourage 
business to expand and absorb the 
unemployed millions. 

Studies by the Social Security 
Board show that nearly one-sixth of 
the nation is wholly or partly de- 
pendent on relief payments. In the 
last six years the relief bill has 





amounted to $13,000,000,000. A re- 
cent report by Advisory Council of 
the New York City WPA, composed 
of business leaders and economists, 
advocated the consolidation of all re- 
lief activities under one Federal 
agency and declared that everything 
possible should be done to encourage 
the expansion of private business to 
take up the unemployment load. The 
Council also urged the reduction of 
WPA wages to a “security” basis. At 
present, the average wage is $53 
monthly instead of $28, the old wage 
rate several years ago. Farmers, in 
particular, complain that they cannot 
get WPA workers to leave their jobs 
and harvest crops. Critics reply 
that private employers should be able 
to pay more than $53 monthly for 
able-bodied workers. 


New Deal Goes Slow On Plan 
To Relax Business Taxes 


The Government’s program to en- 
courage business ran into “word” 
trouble last week. President Roose- 
velt told news- 
papermen he did 
not like the use 
of “appease- 
ment” to de- 
scribe his atti- 
tude toward 
business. He 
hinted that “ap- 
peasement” had 
a poor reputa- 
tion because it 
was associated 
with British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s policy of appeasing Hitler 
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‘at the expense of Czecho-Slovakia. 


The President indicated efforts would 
be made to aid business by tax re- 
forms, but that any revisions must 
not reduce Federal income, or wreck 
New Deal reforms. (Schol., Mar. 25, 
p. 11-S.) 

Last week, tax revision waited for 
final reports on individual income tax 
payments, It appears that they will 
be 25 per cent below last year, but 
about $75,000,000 above early Treas- 
ury estimates. Even though this news 
causes the President to hold back, 
Chairman Pat Harrison of the power- 
ful Senate Finance Committee is 
ready to move ahead with business 
tax revisions. He wants to combine 
the five Federal corporation taxes, 
including taxes on surplus funds and 
profits, in one income tax. This tax 
would be high enough, he thinks, to 
bring in the same amount of money, 
and still remove certain obstacles to 
business expansion. In particular, the 
tax might allow businessmen to bal- 
ance two years’ losses against a year’s 
gains, and lower the total tax. 
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SEC Head Named to High 
Court; Rebuffs Brokers 


Brokers, who buy and sell stocks 
on the nation’s seventeen important 
stock exchanges, received a tongue- 
lashing last week from Chairman 
William O. Douglas of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. He flatly 
rejected recommendations for a re- 
laxation of fed- 
eral stock mar- 
ket regulations, 
which the brok- 
ers said would 
cause a_ freer 
flow of money 
into business. 
Although the 
SEC invited the 
stock exchange 
representatives 
to Washington 
as a part of the Government’s plan to 
encourage business expansion, the 
SEC head insisted that the brokers’ 
recommendations would not do at 
all. 

“Tf you try to measure... this sug- 
gested program ... in terms of busi- 
ness recovery, it’s a phoney,” Doug- 
las snapped. Asked if he could be 
quoted directly, he said, “yes,”’ and 
added, “you spell phoney, ‘p-h-o-n- 
e-y.’”’ Douglas, who is only 40, cli- 
maxed his rise in the Government 
last week when President Roosevelt 
appointed him to the Supreme Court 
vacancy created by the retirement of 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. The blunt- 
ness of his tone recalled the long 
fight waged between the SEC and 
the stock exchanges before a truce 
was declared last year. 

Organized markets such as the 
New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes, which are the most impor- 
tant in the country, consist of brokers 
who buy and sell the stocks and 
bonds of corporations and govern- 
ments. In this way, brokers perform 
a “public service” by making it easy 
for people to invest their savings 
profitably. Past events, however, 
have convinced many experts that 
the stock exchanges have been run 
as “private clubs” for the benefit of 
a few brokers. Several years ago, 
much of the stock trading was done 
for purposes of “speculation” rather 
than investment. Many people had 
brokers buy stocks for them in the 
hope that prices would go up and 
they could sell out at a profit. During 
the 1929 stock market boom many 
people borrowed money to speculate. 
Prices shot sky high and then col- 
lapsed, and these people not only 
lost their money but had to pay back 
the money they borrowed. Observers 
say that speculation, as a rule, does 
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not aid business because the money 
is not left invested long enough to 
help produce more goods or build 
new factories. In an effort to curb 
speculation and protect the public 
from worthless stocks, the New Deal 
established the SEC in 1934. 

The SEC watches particularly for 
small groups or “pools” of brokers 
who may buy one stock heavily so its 
price will rise and the public will be 
encouraged to purchase. Then, when 
the public rushes in these brokers 
sell out quickly and reap a good 
profit. Conservative “old guard” 
brokers ‘fought the SEC bitterly. 
Finally, Richard Whitney, “old 
guard” leader, was imprisoned in 
1938 for stealing stocks belonging to 
his own customers. A “reform group”’ 
of brokers gained control, elected 
youthful William Martin Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and cooperated with the SEC. 
(Schol., Sept. 17, 1938, p. 11.) 

The “era of good feeling’”’ between 
the SEC and brokers probably will 
end for a while, following Chairman 
Douglas’ declaration that the stock 





A.F. of L. negotiators, led by Har- 
ry Bates and Daniel Tobin, finally 
rejected John L. Lewis’ plan for 
“one-big-union” of the CIO, A.F. of 
L., and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
They, in turn, suggested that the CIO 
“come home” and then disputes be- 
tween rival labor unions in certain 
industries could be ironed out later. 
Now, the problem has become one of 
marking out the territory each union 
shall be allowed to organize. Rival 
labor leaders, jealous of their power, 
may stall peace moves when this im- 
portant problem of jurisdiction and 
control comes up. 


New Three-Judge Court Is 
Proposed to Aid Railroads 


A sweeping proposal to assist the 
nation’s $26,000,000,000 railroad in- 
dustry was submitted last week by 
Senators Burton K. Wheeler (D. of 
Mont.) and Harry S. Truman (D. of 
Mo.). It is the result of several years’ 
study by the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, of which Senator 
Wheeler is chairman and Senator 
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Labor peace negotiators. Seated, |. to r., Philip Murray, CIO; John L. Lewis, head 
of CIO; Harry Bates, A.F. of L.; Daniel Tobin, A.F. of L. Standing, Sidney Hillman, 
CIO; Matthew Woll, A.F. of L.; Thomas Rickert, A.F. of L. 


exchanges are “trying to go back to 
1929 days” in their recommendations 
for less regulation. Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange were ex- 
tremely critical of Douglas’ outright 
rejection of the brokers’ proposals. 


Slow Progress Is Made by 
CIO-A.F. of L. Peace Parley 


The seven-man CIO-A.F. of L. 
peace parley made a preliminary 
survey of labor’s three-year “civil 
war” a fortnight ago, and then moved 
to Washington for a new series of dis- 
cussions, which began on March 24. 
(Schol., Mar. 18, p. 11-S; Mar. 25, 
p. 8.) 





Truman a member. (Schol., Oct. 8, 
1938, p. 30, 31.) 

The Wheeler-Truman bill would 
set up a special three-judge railroad 
reorganization court to speed the re- 
habilitation of bankrupt roads. At 
present, more than a third of the 
roads are in serious financial difficul- 
ties because of huge debts, high 
taxes, high wages, and a loss of rev- 
enue to bus, truck, air and boat com- 
petitors. 

The bill represents a compromise 
between rail management and labor, 
which balked last year when the rail- 
roads tried to cut wages. The wage 
cut was finally dropped and labor 
agreed to back future rail relief laws. 
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OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS TO 


The harbor of Rio de Janeiro forms an almost perfect semi- 
circle, enclosed by the beautiful Avenida Beira-Mar which 
runs for 20 miles along the shore. The high, pointed peak 
ealled Corcovado (Hunchback) rises 2,000 feet in the back- 
ground and can be seen far out in the bay. 
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THE SOUTH 


Cartagena, on the Caribbean coast in Colombia, was namea 
for a Spanish city and founded in 1533. Its narrow, winding 
streets are shady, like those of a Moorish town in Spain. 
The red tile roofs of the buildings contrast brightly with 


lines of jungle-green hills. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


HEN we sail the beautiful 
Caribbean our ship crosses 
one of the deepest parts of 


the ocean. Bartlett Deep, off the coast 
of Honduras, goes down 3,428 fath- 
oms, yet the surface remains heaven- 
ly blue. Honduras means “depths”’ 
and was so named by the Spaniards 
who had difficulty anchoring their 
frail galleon in these waters. 

Long before we reach Honduras 
her winged messengers greet us. Gay 
yellow birds sporting rows of black 
dots down their vests, black flickers 
throated in orange, and green bunt- 
ings fly among the rigging. Schools 
of silvery butterfish chased by big 
red snapper and barracuda flash by, 
and sharks hang in the distance. 

When the morning sun rolls up the 
curtain of mist, it reveals great crags 
scratching the sky. These mountains 
attain astonishing height and precip- 
itate abruptly into the sea, forming 
marvelous harbors. 

Our first port of call, Castilla, lies 
at the entrance of a semi - circular 
bay. Directly opposite under a high 
mountain feathered over with dense 
green foliage, nestles the vermilion- 
roofed town of Trujillo. Trujillo re- 
mains a living memorial to Columbus, 
who built this jewel of a place on his 
last voyage to the New World in 
1502. 

Castilla is the center of a vast ba- 
nana industry. The American colony 
lives in yellow wooden houses built 
on stilts because the ocean sometimes 
washes over the land. Each home has 
its pocket - handkerchief lawn with 
gardens of hibiscus, amaryllis and 
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Rolling Down Through Central America 


By Mary Lincoln Orr 


camellias. Cocoanut trees line the 
streets. To reach the banana planta- 
tions we rode in a beach wagon along 
narrow-gauge railroad tracks. There 
are only mule trails in Honduras. We 
drove between high mounds of ba- 
nanas. 

At a junction our driver eased 
himself out of the car to speak into a 
telephone in a tiny shack. At each 
junction the performance was re- 
peated. In this way he learned that 
the road was clear. Trains have right 
of way. Once we sidetracked for a 
train bearing fruit to our ship. Had 
we been caught between junctions, 
we should have gotten out, and the 
black boys with us would have re- 
moved the wagon from the tracks. 
These boys get a thrill when they can 
toot their own friends out of the way. 
They screech the whistle and laugh 
merrily as the car ahead scrambles to 
detrack. 

Our journey took us through miles 
of tangled forests of mahogany, ebo- 
ny, cactus and rubber trees over- 
grown with vines into an impene- 
trable barrier. We saw swamps alive 
with alligators, passed fields of scarlet 
canna, and glimpsed pelicans stalk- 
ing on the shore. 

The people of Honduras are a mix- 
ture of Carib Indian, African negro, 
and Spanish. A woman is rated 
slightly above a slave. Often you see 
a family traveling the mule paths 
with the husband riding the donkey 
while the wife walks behind carrying 
the baby and the bundles. They never 
go fifty-fifty on the donkey. The wo- 
man always walks. 


All others, courtesy, Pan-American Unton 
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STREET SCENE IN HONDURAS 


Tela, also in Honduras, borders 
another deep bay. A palm covered 
range of mountains backs the narrow 
strip of white sand beach where large 
combers pile in with scarcely a foot 
of tidal change. Warm bathing is pos- 
sible the year round. The only draw= 
back is the fear of sharks. Bathers 
must remain together and make 
plenty of noise for safety. 

Harvard University maintains a 
Snake Farm at Tela. Here the serum 
is extracted and sent out over the 
world. 

The contrast between primitive 
Honduras and the efficient Canal 
Zone startles a visitor. Panama bris- 
tles with uniforms. Along Front 

(Continued on page 16) 
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So This Year 


STORMY night, snow or rain 
beating against the window 
panes, a cheery fire and trav- 

el literature are the recipe for many 
a pleasant evening dream, and best 
of all they are dreams that can usual- 
ly be made to come true. Pictures on 
the printed~ page, pictures in the 
dancing flames, blend and change 
places. Now it is Nova Scotia where 
salt sea sprays the Atlantic coast; 
again it is Ontario where a rollicking 
brook bears one’s fly to piscatorial 
adventure; a flickering flame shifts 
the scene to higher altitudes, the 
Laurentian hills or farther afield to 
the Rockies, Selkirks or other west- 
ern mountains. 

Vacationing in Canada, besides be- 
ing pleasant. is easy, as there are only 
simple formalities at the border; 
then the whole country, over three 
and a half million square miles of it, 
is open for adventure, sport or pleas- 


It’s Canada 


ure. Over a quarter million square 
miles of fresh water area presents an 
inviting picture for those who enjoy 
aquatic sports, swimming, bathing, 
sailing, canoeing and all forms of 
boating. In the vast watery network 
which lies in Canada there are lakes 
of great size and tiny forest-ringed 
basins, rivers that run for thousands 
of miles from source to outlet, and 
vest-pocket streams which noisily 
tumble down hillsides or quietly me- 
ander through pleasant valleys. 
There are falls that thunder, and 
diminutive cascades which murmur 
and chuckle as the languid summer 
air tempts one to drowse by their 
side. There are the fishing waters 
where the angler in boat or canoe, in 
waders or from shady banks, casts 
his lure and goes not unrewarded. 
Two great railway systems, and 
a number of smaller lines, cover all 
of the developed sections of Canada 


Below: a view of historic Quebec. The St. Lawrence River is in the foreground and 
the large building in the center of picture (up on cliff) is the Chateau Frontenac, 
one of the city’s most famous hotels. Right: this scene of rugged beauty is part of 
the magnificence of the Canadian Rockies in Banff National Park, Alberta province. 

ill Pictures, courtesy, Canadian Travel Bureau 
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The inner harbour at Victoria, British 
Columbia, from the dome of the Parlia- 
ment building. Note large ocean liner 
at the docks at extreme left of photo. 
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as well as a considerable portion of 
the more recently opened up areas, 
carrying the traveller in comfort and 
expeditiously to holiday haunts. 
Luxurious liners serve both Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and inland passen- 
ger steamers provide some wonder- 
ful trips on the extensive system of 
Canadian lakes and rivers. The trav- 
eller by air will find adequate facil- 
ities, and the motorist has but to look 
at a recent automubile road map of 
the Dominion to see that good roads 
interlace throughout the various 
provinces and link one to another. 
Incidentally, the Dominion is already 
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Above: the steamer, Prince Rupert, of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, passing Taku 
Glacier on the cruise to northern British Columbia and Alaska. Taku Glacier is a 
river of ice 90 miles long and a mile wide where it enters the sea in sheer cliffs 
of blue-green ice. Right: Lake Utopia, one of the beauty spots of New Brunswick. 


negotiating with the United States 
for constructing a concrete highway 
from the border of Washington state 
to Alaska. Within a few years this 
link will be completed, and the Pan- 
American Highway will some day 
stretch without a break from Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to Cape Horn. 
Capricious as may be the fancy of 
the vacationist, Canada has a most 
complete store of possibilities on 
which to draw. Do you wish for golf? 
There are approximately six hun- 
dred courses scattered across the Do- 
minion. Does the exercise of tennis, 
or the velvety sward of the bowling 
green appeal to you? Few centers 
will be found in Canada where these 
sports do not flourish. If you want 
hiking trips the by-ways of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island will satisfy. You may 
also turn to the footpaths through 
the Laurentians of Quebec, the lake 
regions of Ontario and western Can- 
ada, all of which offer rich rewards. 
There are mountains to climb, and 
one may join the Alpine Club of 
Canada if ambitious enough to climb 
a peak at least 10,000 feet high and 
thus qualify for membership. Those 
who enjoy the feel of a saddle and 
the pleasures of a daily canter will 
find plentiful opportunities at the 
guest ranches throughout western 
Canada and at many eastern resorts. 
The canoe and Canadian water 
trails are a combination which has 
delighted college professors, bankers, 
doctors, students and men of every 
rank and occupation. A canoe cruise 
is for many an unusual experience. 
There is a fascination about cruising 
from Prince George in British Co- 
lumbia through the Rockies and on 
down the Peace river into Alberta. 
There is old-time romance in pad- 
dling from Norway House in Mani- 
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toba to York Factory on Hudson Bay. 
There is a charm about Timagami 
with its island-dotted lakes and the 
Lake of the Woods country where one 
captains his own craft through intri- 
cate channels. The Maganetawan, 
the Petawawa and other rivers in 
Ontario, the Laurentian lake country 
of Quebec or faraway Mistassini and 
the Rupert river all have that touch 
which makes them interesting waters 
to paddle on. The turbulent Tobique 
and the placid Saint John rivers in 
New Brunswick, the Bras d’Or lakes 
in Cape Breton or other Nova Scotia 
waters all. offer most interesting 
cruises. 

In Canadian cities and towns there 
will be found accommodation of a 
high order, from the luxury of mod- 
ern hotels to the quiet homelike life 
of more modest tourist homes. At the 
resorts, both summer and winter, 


The Government buildings on Parlia- 
ment Hill, Ottawa, Capital City of Canada. 
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there are hotels, camps, and cottages. 
The motorist, the angler and the 
hunter will find accommodation, de- 
pending upon the region in which 
they sojourn, ranging from the up- 
to-date hotel to the simple lodge in 
the wilderness. If sleeping under 
canvas appeals, that also can be ar- 
ranged. 

Intrepid indeed would be the in- 
dividual who would say that any 
specific trip or district provides the 
best vacation in Canada. There are 
so many, they are so varied, and be- 
sides people’s tastes differ so that the 
safest way to plan a trip is to write 
to the Canadian Travel Bureau, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and ask for literature 
covering the type of holiday which 
you like best. 




















Central America 
(Continued from page 13) 


street in Colon, officers and privates 
pretend not to see each other to avoid 
the continuous salutes. Mingled with 
the uniforms is a hodge-podge of na- 
tionalities — Egyptian, Chinese, In- 
dian, Spanish, Negro, and visitors 
from all over the world. They form 
a romantic pattern that you unravel 
at every step on the tiled sidewalks 
of Panama. 

In the arcaded shops linens, laces, 
perfumes, ivories, carved amber, 
teak, and camphorwood can be pur- 
chased for less than half price. Lot- 
tery tickets, vended by eccentric 
creatures will lure you and may ac- 
tually bring you a fortune. 





Spanish. Stone buildings with orange 
roofs border its streets. Arcaded 
shops, balconied dwellings, cathe- 
drals, plazas, bull - rings, fighting 
cocks chained to squares of white 
cardboard on the sidewalks, the mu- 
chilas of the school children, the 
golden altar of San José that was 
saved from the Pirate Morgan by be- 
ing whitewashed, all add up romance 
for Panama. Over new and ancient 
cities the clouds roll across the skies 
looking low enough to touch, and 
heavy enough to spill at any moment. 

Macaws sing a noisy tune in the 
gnarled Indian laurel trees of Parque 
Bolivar in Port Limon, and who 
would blame them for rejoicing in 
so lovely a home? Costa Rica lives up 
to the “gold coast’”’ its name implies 
for luxuriance of foliage, scenery and 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE AT SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


The Gatun Locks astonished us 
with their immensity and ease of op- 
eration. Three locks raise and lower 
ships eighty-five feet with less noise 
than the splash of a tarpon as it cres- 
cents in the air. So close are the boats 
while in the locks, that visitors stand- 
ing on the lawns may converse with 
the sailors on board. 

Along the old French Canal white 
flowering gardenia shrubs grow from 
the red soil. The many-rooted ban- 
yan tree crowds the giant mahogany. 
Poinciana and frangipani run beserk. 
Vines of every color drape trees 
where the iguanas romp like squir- 
rels. 

The native huts nestling in the 
jungle, the immaculate government 
stations, the rotting black stumps of 
Gatun Lake, a white ship against the 
golden heart of Culebra Cut arouse a 
deep patriotism. 

On the Pacific side Balboa and An- 
con are beautifully planned. In con- 
trast Panama City remains typically 
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resources. No country of Central and 
South America can top Costa Rica. 

The capital, San José, is built on a 
broad savanna 6000 feet above sea 
level and one hundred miles inland. 
The climate is continuous spring. To 
reach this city, the train from Port 
Limon follows the tropical shore for 
miles. Palm-draped vistas of ocean, 
farm houses surrounded by lawns, 
avacado and papaya orchards, ba- 
nana fincas, fields of scarlet hibiscus 
gradually disappeared in the mount- 
ing forest growth. Cascades tumbled 
almost over our heads as the train 
climbed upward. 

The higher we went, the cooler the 
air became. Every inch of this tem- 
perate soil was cultivated in truck 
gardens, coffee fincas, cocoa and va- 
nilla farms. We stopped at quaint 
stations where women sold cakes and 
fruit from trays atop their heads. 
Among their wares were avacado, 
Papaya, peaches, grapes, mangos, 
star-apples. The native children sold 
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COSTA RICAN PINEAPPLES 


violets, roses, and lilies. Anything 
grows in the rich soil, even the fence 


‘posts take root and branch off into 


stiff trees. 

A storm intensifies the beauty of 
the view. The rain comes down in 
slanting lines. Clouds roll in soft, 
gray balls across the valleys, erasing 
and revealing tiny red-roofed farm 
houses. As they recede into the dis- 
tance, the mountains whiten. During 
such a rain we pulled into Cartago, 
one of Costa Rica’s loveliest cities. 
Cartago marks the water shed where 
all rivers rush to the Atlantic on one 
side, and empty into the Pacific on 
the other. 

Queer little families watched the 
train over their Dutch-style doors. 
Very picturesque was the Chinese 
father, the Indian girl-wife and their 
two doll babies between them. Re- 
gardless of race or creed, everyone is 
equal in Costa Rica. Education is 
compulsory and most people speak 
French, German, and English as flu- 
ently as their own Spanish. 

Six o’clock and swift twilight de- 
scended upon us in San José. After 
riding all day we felt too hungry to 
appreciate the splendid buildings, 
very European in architecture. The 
Museum of Mayan Art, the Opera 
House that cost a million dollars, the 
most sanitary market in the tropics, 
the fine shops, homes, and parks 
could wait until tomorrow. 

Gran Hotel, where we stayed, is 
built around a court yard with a long 
arched portico. The public rooms are 
arranged at different levels. The ceil- 
ings are domed, and the walls are 
covered with brilliant tiles. A gallery 
for the musicians resembles a pulpit 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Hitler Swallows Czecho-Slovakia 






Dictator’s Sweep in Central Europe Threatens Small Nations to Submit or Fight 


OR the second time in five 
Prnenens Adolf Hitler has 

changed the map of Europe, 
and become more than ever the mas- 
ter of Central European affairs. The 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, which was 
carved up last September at the Mu- 
nich peace parley, was wiped out in 
mid-March, and “taken under the 
protection of the German Reich.” 
(See page 8.) Just four years ago 
Hitler startled the world by throw- 
ing aside the World War Treaty of 
Versailles, which sought to humble 
Germany, and announcing that the 
Reich would rearm “exclusively for 
defense, and thereby the mainte- 
nance of peace.” (Schol., Oct. 15, 
1938, Background of Peace.) 

But the “dynamic” foreign policy, 
as outlined in Hitler’s book Mein 
Kampf (My Battle) — called the 
“German Bible’—has made the dif- 
ference between “peace” and “war” 
hard to explain. Nazis speak of this 
as “a policy of threatening war to 
preserve peace.” It brought about the 
annexation of Austria in March, 1938, 
the dismembering of Czechoslovakia 
in October, and has ended, for the 
moment, in the swallowing up of the 
remains of the Czech Republic. Bis- 
marck, the German “Iron Chancel- 
lor,” once remarked that the master 
of Bohemia is the master of Europe. 


Hitler now has Bohemia in his grasp, 
and the German dream of a ‘Middle 
Europe” — exploded by Germany’s 
World War defeat—once more is in 
sight. 

The expansion of Greater Ger- 
many to include both Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia and Slovakia now gives Hitler 
75,000 square miles more territory 
and 25,000,000 more people than the 
Reich had when he came into power 
six years ago. But this added popula- 
tion includes many non-Germans 
whom Hitler has said in public 
speeches that he never wanted to see 
within Greater Germany. This fact 
has jolted the British and French. 
When Hitler first acted to protect the 
“independent” Slovak state, organ- 
ized by President Josef Tiso, these 
two democracies looked the other 
way. They conveniently pointed out 
that the Munich settlement did not 
bind them to “guarantee” Czecho- 
Slovakia’s boundaries. But when 
German troops “goosestepped”’ into 
Prague, and Hitler set up shop in 
Hradschin Castle, the British-French 
tune changed abruptly. Even the 
London Times, which strongly sup- 
ported the Munich settlement and 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s ef- 
forts to preserve peace by “appeas- 
ing” the Dictators, thundered: ‘For 
the first time since Naziism came to 
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Central Europe as it looks this week. Original borders of Czecho-Slovakia are indi- 
cated by the broken line; modifications made at Munich are shown by dotted line. 
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Christian Science Monitor 
Ex-President Hacha of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and puppet President Tiso of Slovakia. 


power, German policy has moved... 
into the open... there is no defense 
... for this crude, brutal act of op- 
pression and suppression. . . .” 
Meanwhile, London heard that 
Hitler had ordered Rumania to curb > 
industries and become a supplier of 
farm products to the Reich. Weeks 
ago, Hitler is said to have told King 
Carol: “I will be in Bucharest soon.” 
Feeling that the time had come to 
take a firmer stand, Britain and 
France called their Ambassadors 
home from Berlin “to report.” Dur- 
ing the anti-Jewish terrorism last 
November the United States re- 
buked Germany by calling Ambas- 
sador Hugh R. Wilson home “to re- 
port” and he has not returned to his 
post. Chamberlain also cancelled a 
trade mission to Berlin, and sent it 
instead to Poland and Russia. The 
British had elbowed Russia aside 
during the Munich settlement and 
implied that Germany could “Push 
to the East’ against the Russian 
Ukraine. They apparently hoped 
Germany and Russia would destroy 
each other and leave Britain and 
France free of worry. But Russia ex- 
hibited no desire to follow the de- 
mocracies’ plans. At the recent Com- 
munist party congress, Dictator 
Stalin denounced the British-French 
“surrender” at Munich and accused 
them of trying to “provoke” a Russo- 
German war. He added, however, 
that Russia would not tolerate Nazi 
invasion of the Ukraine. Despite the 
long German - Soviet enmity these 
two nations are natural customers— 
a fact the British have suddenly rec- 
ognized. Germany could trade her 
industrial products for needed sup- 
plies of Russian grain. Such a peace 
pact would free Germany of a Soviet 
threat, and allow Russia to concen- 
trate on the Japanese menace in the 
Far East. Evidence that Britain 
hoped to win Russian commercial fa- 
vors, plus the necessity of keeping 
the democracies guessing, probably 
caused Hitler to launch his lightning- 
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fast blow at the Czechs. The French 
writer Pertinax gives these reasons 
for the Czech coup: 

1. Germany wanted to wipe out 
the Czech army, once the best in Cen- 
tral Europe; enforce the Nazi anti- 
Jewish laws in a Republic which was 
the most thorough-going in that re- 
gion; and transfer to Germany the 
Czech gold reserves, greatly needed 
by the Nazis for the purchase of raw 
materials. Hitler also felt that the 
crippled Czech Republic was getting 
over its feeling of hopelessness fol- 
lowing the Munich partition, and 
was taking new courage from the 
British - French rearmament and 
their show of solidarity against Italo- 
German threats. (Schol., Mar. 11, p 
8.) Therefore, Hitler moved swiftly 
to smash once and for all any Czech 
hope for survival as an independent 
nation. 

2. Hitler, by his show of force 


against the helpless Czechs, hopes to . B 


give Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, as well as Soviet Rus- 
sia, a sample of what will happen if 
they try to challenge Germany’s pol- 
icy in Eastern and Central Europe. 
Anti-Nazi forces recently forced pro- 
German Premier Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch of Yugoslavia from office; 
strengthened the hand of King Carol 
of Rumania in his fight with the pro- 
Nazi Iron Guard; and compelled Po- 
lish Foreign Minister Josef Beck to 
seek closer cooperation with Russia, 
France and Britain. By trading in- 
dustrial products for grain and other 
farm goods of Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, the Nazis 
have tightened their hold on Central 
European economy. But these nations 
now fear that Nazi trade gains will 
bring with them political domination 
by German - directed Nazi parties 
within their own countries. Accord- 
ingly, Germany’s anxious neighbors 
tried to build a protective “fence.” 








While German troops occupied 
Bohemia - Moravia, and Slovakia, 
Hungarian troops battled their way 
through mrountainous Ruthenia 
(Carpatho - Ukraine) to establish a 
common frontier with Poland on the 
north. At the time of the Munich set- 
tlement, Germany blocked the Po- 
lish-Hungarian move for a common 
frontier. The- Nazis hope to use Car- 
patho-Ukraine as the springboard to 
organize an “independent” Ukraine 
state of the 40,000,000 Ukrainians in 
Poland, Russia and Ruthenia. Know- 
ing this, the Hungarians fought hard 
to crush all Ruthenian resistance be- 
fore Hitler decided to step in. The 


Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Adolf! You’re Not Going to Start 
That Again? 


fact that Mussolini — Hitler’s Axis 
partner—would like to increase his 
iniiuence in Hungary by supporting 
Hungarian claims to Ruthenia, may 
cause Hitler to hold back. But there 
were hints in the Nazi press that the 
whole ‘“‘mid-Europe area .. . will be 
renovated through the political will 
of the Fuehrer.” 

Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, 
naturally, dislike the sound of this 











statement. Writing‘in the New Re- 
public, Henry C. Wolfe declares that 
“Foreign Minister Beck of Poland 
has a bold plan to create a cordon of 
buffer states . . . against Germany. 
The small countries of this region 
would be the battlefield of a German 
attack on Russia. They would have 
everything to lose... .” (See below, 
this page.) Rumania, whose rich oil 
fields and farms are wanted by the 
Nazis, is ready to support Beck and 
also favors the Polish - Hungarian 
common frontier through Ruthenia. 
Rumanian troops have been ordered 
to stand by, Polish forces are massed 
on the Slovakian border, and Hun- 
garian troops are in Ruthenia—thus 
the whole area is a “powder keg” 
that may explode any time. Even 
Bulgaria, a World War ally of Ger- 
many, experienced anti-Nazi riots 
over the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and anti-German demonstrations oc- 
curred in Yugoslavia. 

In addition to menaced Rumania, 
several nations are “competing” 
for the unhappy honor of being Ger- 
many’s next victim. 1. Hungary is 
honeycombed by Nazi party organi- 
zations. She may be number one on 
Hitler’s list if he decides to take Ru- 
thenia. 2. Lithuania, which holds the 
former German city of Memel, prob- 
ably ranks ahead of Hungary as Hit- 
ler’s next target. 3. Danzig, former 
German city placed under Polish pro- 
tection by the League of Nations, is 
dominated by a Nazi party. 4. Switz- 
erland indicated its fears by moving 
its gold reserves to a safer place. 5. 
Denmark, which holds the former 
German Schleswig, is in danger. 6. 
The Netherlands have rich Far East- 
ern colonies which Germany would 
like to grab. 7. France’s colonial pos- 
sessions in North Africa, long the tar- 
get of Italian expansionists, may fig- 
ure in a new Italo-German ultima- 
tum. 





A short history of Central European 
territorial conflicts. Poland’s past trou- 
bles furnish a parallel for the ordeal of 
Czecho-Slovakia. What next? . 

1772—Prussia, Russia and Austria 
seize portions of Poland. This action 
was justified on the grounds that there 
were Prussian, Russian and Austrian 
“minorities” in Poland. The “Three 
Powers” then assured the world that 
Poland had nothing more to fear. 

1793—Poland’s neighbors again take 
some territory. 

1793-95—The “Three Powers” com- 
plete the job of partitioning Poland. 

1807—Napoleon of France restores 
the Duchy of Warsaw briefly, but Po- 
land does not regain real independence 
until after the World War. 

1919-1920—The Treaty of Versailles, 
plebiscites (votes) by Poles, and con- 
quests by the Polish army, put together 
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READING THE FUTURE BY THE PAST 





an independent Poland from parts of 
Germany, Russia, Austria and Lithu- 
ania. 

1938—Following the Munich parti- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia, Poland ob- 
tained 400 square miles (Teschen area) 
although many Czechs live in this ter- 
ritory. 

1939—If Germany uses the same 
methods employed by Poland in seiz- 
ing Teschen, the Nazis may demand the 
return of former German territory 
now held by the Poles. 


The Czech-Polish Parallel 

1918-1919—The Provinces of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia, Slovakia and Ruthenia 
unite to form the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. Most of this territory once be- 
longed to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. The remnants.of the Empire be- 
came two entirely separate nations— 











the post-war Austria and Hungary. 

1938 (March)—Hitler crippled Brit- 
ish-French influence in Central Europe 
by annexing Austria. He then turned 
his attention to Czechoslovakia, which 
blocked Nazi domination and ham- 
pered the “Push to the East” against 
the Soviet Russian Ukraine. 

1938 (Sept.)—To preserve peace, 
Britain and France bowed to Hitler at 
Munich and forced Czechoslovakia to 
surrender the Sudeten German dis- 
tricts. Poland got Teschen, and an 
Italo-German parley awarded Hungary 
territory in Slovakia and Ruthenia. 
Britain and France justified the Mu- 
nich partition on the grounds that 
German, Hungarian and Polish minori- 
ties deserved their freedom. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain said the new 
Czech Republic “will find a greater se- 
curity than she has known in the past.” 
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THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 


by Outstanding Research Organizations 


’ 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


THREE AMERICAS 


FRIENDS OR ENEMIES? 


This three-page section is based on a Foreign Policy Report by Charles A. Thomson 
and on Headline Book Number 17, The Good Neighbors, by Delia Geetz and 
Varian Fry, published by the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th St., New York. 


THE UNITED STATES POSITION 


Political 

Our State Department through Secretary Hull has 
been eager for a firm stand expressing complete Ameri- 
can solidarity. This policy rests upon the belief that 
Fascist economic and political propaganda is under- 
mining the structure and principle of the five demo- 
cratic governments of the Western Hemisphere. Mr. 
Hull points out, for instance, that there is free German 
news service for Latin American countries, that fre- 
quent official visits are paid by representatives of Nazi 
countries, that the Nazi countries use their nationals in 
Latin American countries as pressure groups, and that 
the radio and other devices become instruments for 
propaganda which threaten democratic institutions. 

Therefore, he says, the time has come for the Amer- 
icas to unite against the threat of Fascism. This would 
mean a declaration of our resolve not to permit an 
invasion of this hemisphere by any possible combina- 
tion of powers. Furthermore, every nation should firmly 
oppose any “invasion of ideas’’ which tends to destroy 
our free institutions of government. 

This position is supported by some twelve nations in- 
cluding Mexico, the Central American countries, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Venezuela and the three West Indian 
republics. However, the United States’ enthusiasm for 
democracy grows out of a much longer and more real- 
istic experience with freedom and self-government than 
has been the history of any of the Latin American coun- 
tries. (Concluded on page 21-S) 


THE LATIN AMERICAN POSITION 


Political 

Certain leading South American states, headed by 
Argentina and including Uruguay, Paraguay and Bo- 
livia, refuse to be alarmed by the menace of Nazism or ~ 
Fascism. These countries point to the natural friend- 
ship between their populations and European countries. 

Moreover, these nations are inclined to think of the 
United States in terms of rivalry rather than harmony. 
Five years of the good neighbor policy have not erased 
the fear of the “Colossus of the North.” 

Dr. Cantilo, Foreign Minister of Argentina, has diplo- 
matically expressed the position that American solidar- 
ity ‘is a fact which no one can place in doubt. All of us 
are disposed to sustain and prove such solidarity in the 
face of danger. For that we do not need special pacts. 
The pact is already made in our history.” However, he 
balances such a statement by a refusal to accept spe- 
cific commitments. 

As for the spread of Nazi ideas several countries, in- 
cluding Brazil and Uruguay, condemn the attempts of 
European countries to control those of their nationals 
who live in South America. Finally, it is well to remem- 
ber that South American countries have never had dem~ 
ocratic government as we know it, and are less afraid 
of strong, centralized control. Peru and Cuba have mil- 
itary dictatorships. In Brazil strong economic control 
has been accepted, while censorship of forums and the 
press is the rule in other South American countries. 

(Concluded on page 21-S ) 








AN INFORMATION TEST—Check the correct answers 


Check your information about the other two Americas. 

1. List the countries comprising the independent states 
in the Western Hemisphere. Each blank equals one country. 
Try filling them in. 


United States 














2. Could a person drive by automobile from Texas to 
South America? Yes No 


3. How does the United States and South America com- 
pare in size? 
The United States is about the size of South America. 
South America is more than twice the size of the 
United States. 
The United States covers only one-fifth as much ter- 
ritory as the countries of South America. 
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4. What is the geographic location of South America in 
relation to the United States? 
South America is directly south of the United States. 
Practically all of South America is east of Florida. 


A line drawn through California and extended would 
eut South America in half. 











5. Is South America closer to the United States than 
Europe? 


From Buenos Aires airplane time is (1) 
Berlin, 6 days to New York; (2) 
days to New York; (3) 
New York. 

From Rio by boat the time is (1) —— 20 days to Plym- 
outh, England, 10 days to New York; (2) 11 days to 
Plymouth, England, 13 days to New York; (3) 15 
days to Plymouth, 7 days to New York. 


4 days to 
5 days to Berlin, 3 
7 days to Berlin, 5 days to 

















See map on next page for the correct answers. 
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THE U. S. POSITION (Continued) 


Economic 

The United States is concerned chiefly about two eco- 
nomic factors: the protection of its investments and the 
maintenance of its trade position. By the end of 1936 
our direct investments in Latin America amounted to 
nearly $3 billion. Because of these investments, which 
provided Latin American countries with United States 
dollars, it was easy and logical for them to buy products 
made in the United States. Our trade with Latin Amer- 
ica, therefore, rose from $816 million in 1913 to $1,788 
million in 1927. 

This business represented an exchange of Latin Amer- 
ican coffee, sugar, wool, chocolate, and fruits for prod- 
ucts of our machines and machinery, itself. 

In the last few years, however, our business men 
have not made as many new investments in South 
American countries which would have created addi- 
tional purchasing power for them so that they could 
continue to buy our goods. Also protective tariffs have 
restricted the sale of products from the United States. 
And since they were buying less from us, our purchases 
of their goods have fallen off. 

Under the present economic program of certain South 
American governments, our investors are likely to 
lose. Already in Mexico, oil and land properties have 
been expropriated by the government. In other coun- 
tries profitable private investments in power, light or 
other utility services will probably be taken over by the 
governments. If this happens it will be difficult for our 
investors to recover their money, unless we buy an 
excess of Latin American products. 

Furthermore, with the pressing need of Germany and 
Japan for markets, there has grown up, on the one hand, 
barter trade agreements where German products must 
be purchased in exchange for those she buys and on the 
other hand, the competition of cheaper goods manu- 
factured by Japan. 

In spite of these unfavorable trade factors, the United 
States seems to continue to enjoy about the same per- 
centage of Latin American trade. While German and 
Japanese percentages show marked increases, they have 
been won at the expense of Great Britain and other 
European countries rather than as a penalty for the 
United States. In the end, however, the final answer to 
the problem of greater trade with Latin America or 
the protection of our interests there is larger purchases 
of their goods so that they will have the dollars with 
which to buy goods from the United States. 





THE L. A. POSITION (Continued) 


Economic 

Great changes have taken place in the economic char- 
acter of Latin American countries. One of these is the 
development of local industries and manufactures. Of 
course, our sales of machinery and equipment are re- 
sponsible for this. That is why the sale of machinery to 
other countries is sometimes called “suicide trade.” Bra- 
zil, for instance, has become self-sufficient in cotton tex- 
tiles and is on the way to producing for herself an ade- 
quate supply of paper, chemicals and drug specialties. 
In most countries the development of electric power has 
made an important contribution to industrialization. 

This trend is responsible for “protective tariffs,” a 
policy which they learned from the United States. Bra- 
zil, Argentina and Chile have all adopted tariffs. 

Sometimes our producers, in trying to maintain their 
markets, have built factories in Latin America. This is 
true of General Motors, National Cash Register, Ford, 
Singer Sewing Machine and others. But here again prof- 
its on these investments can only be realized as a re- 
sult of our purchases of Latin American products. 

The new president of Chile, Pedro Aguirre Cerda, in 
commenting on trade relations between his country and 
the Fascist states, has said, “It is not for us to say what 
kind of government other nations shall have. Whatever 
commercial relations are beneficial to Chile, we shall 
be glad to maintain.” Thus, while his government is a 
popular front with definite anti-Nazi feelings, it is still 
anxious to conserve the German and Italian markets. 

Brazil finds Germany her best customer for cotton, 
Argentina sells more and more meat to the Nazis, and 
Mexico finds a market for oil in Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan. We in the United States cannot use these products 
because of the abundance of our own supply. 

On the other hand, the United States still enjoys ad- 
vantages over other nations in the South American 
markets because they like our manufactured goods. 
They are better constructed than the products of Japan. 
Our manufacturers provide more automobiles for the 
money than can be bought from other countries. And 
our clothing industry offers more diversity in styles. 

If world conditions could recover the prosperity of 
the 1920’s, there would be an increased demand for the 
raw materials which South America can produce. But 
until there is general world demand these countries 
must seek to sell their goods where they can find cus- 
tomers even though in some instances they accept in- 
ferior goods in exchange and pay higher prices. 











LOOKING BACK AT LIMA....... 





The center of the stage at Lima was 
taken by the question of inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity. After conferences, con- 
cessions, and much compromise, the 
Declaration’ of Lima received unani- 
mous endorsement by all of the twen- 
ty-one American Republics attending 
the conference. This by no means be- 
came a treaty, nor does it contain a 
clear-cut obligation to cooperate in 
mutual defense. This statement reaf- 
firms the continental solidarity of the 
American republics and states that in 
case the peace, security or territorial 
integrity of any American republic is 
threatened by any acts which may im- 
pair them, it will be the common con- 
cern and the determination of all to 
make effective this solidarity, coordi- 
nating their respective sovereign wills 
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by means of the procedure of consulta- 
tion. 


One clause.provides that this con- 
sultation should be carried out through 
meetings of Foreign Ministers and such 
consultation should be invoked for eco- 
nomic, cultural and other questions as 
well as political issues. 


Almost all the countries were ready 
to resist the infiltration of ideas that 
disturb their institutions or arouse mi- 
norities within their borders. 


In Europe it is well known that this is 
one of the first steps in Nazi propa- 
ganda—the recognition of Nazis as a 
minority within another country. When 
this minority is discovered there are 
always means of insisting that it must 
be protected and that rights must be 


granted to it. The Lima Conference 
stood solidly against the granting of 
such rights to minorities in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


As we look back on the Conference 
it seems to be a definite step forward 
to more effective inter-American co- 
operation. The conference may have its 
most lasting significance as an example 
of the application of democratic meth- 
ods to international relations. It re- 
vealed the limitations of these meth- 
ods for securing prompt, concrete re- 
sults. However, at a time when there 
is general retreat from peaceful co- 
operation and understanding, the Con- 
ference held the ground previously 
won and kept the door open for ad- 
vance in the future. 
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HUNDRED years ago every 
A prosperous Englishman or 
American took the Grand 
Tour, as a sort of finishing course in 
his education. He went from England 
to France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
back through Austria and Germany. 
To other countries tourists went—if 
at all—only on business or to visit 
relatives. 

Slightly bored Britons, Americans 
with an air of timid bravado, and 
gloomy Russian nobles—these were 
the only people who traveled exten- 
sively. The French, Swiss, Germans, 
and Italians stayed home and listened 
to the merry chime of the cash 
drawer. They were apparently im- 
pervious to the peculiar state of mind 
or body which urges people to seek a 
change of scene. Nevertheless, those 
stay - at - homes knew that visitors 
brought them an important part of 
their income. Hotels, restaurateurs, 
entertainment and pleasure mer- 
chants, dressmakers, milliners, jew- 
elers, railways, shipping companies, 
and travel agencies have known for 
two centuries that travel was a very 
important business. Thomas Cook 
and Sons and the Wagon-Lits Com- 
pany, both old agencies, have en- 
joyed their big business for nearly a 
century. 

Today the travel industry is be- 
coming increasingly important. A 
rose by any other name smells just 
as sweet, but the new awareness of 
travel has resulted in the adoption 
of the French word, tourisme, to de- 
scribe a recently discovered indus- 
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The Big Industry of “Tourism” 


Have Made Travel an Economic Resource 


Left: The British Empire Building on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is dedi- 
eated to the commerce, industry and 
art of Great Britain. Right: A part of 
the park-grounds of the “Caucasian 
Riviera,” U.S.S.R., on the Black Sea. 


try. The discovery, however, was 
like that of the famous M. Jourdain, 
who was amazed when he learned he 
had been speaking prose all his life. 

France was the first country to rec- 


ognize tourism as big business. Since. 


the World War France has depended 
upon travel to bring what measure 
of prosperity it enjoyed during the 
booming twenties. Everybody want- 
ed to go to Paris, and went---millions 
of foreigners, bringing hundreds of 
millions of francs every summer. In 
1929 Americans spent $650,000,000 
abroad — $137,143,000 in France 
alone. 

Today there is hardly a country in 
the world which is not keenly aware 
of the value of tourism and equally 
anxious to promote it. All have offi- 
cial and semi-official bureaus to car- 
ry on tourist propaganda. Practically 
all capitals and important cities have 
special] information officers from all 
countries. 

At home, too, tourism has a cen 
tral bureau in each nation. This in- 
cludes representatives of the govern- 
ment, the municipalities, hotel keep- 
ers, caterers, merchants, industrial- 
ists, transportation companies. and 
newspapers. Such associations are 
financed in part by government 
grants, in part by contributions from 
the interests mentioned. All coun- 
tries compete for the presence 
(money) of the tourist. 

The aid lent by the government to 
tourism is most evident in the build- 
ing of luxury liners to capture the 
American traveler to Europe. For 
several years there has been a race 
to hold the speed and luxury records 
on the North Atlantic. The Isle de 
France, the Normandie, the Queen 
Mary, the Rex, the Conte di Savoia, 
the Bremen and the Europa all make 
rapid, safe crossings with all the 
comfort of a first-class hotel. Such 
expensive travel can be assured 
Americans only because the French, 
British, Italian, and German govern- 
ments have poured millions of dol- 
lars into the construction and main- 
tenance of these super-ships. Actu- 
ally, the ships are operated at a loss 
which the government takes, because 
the tourist dollars add up to a profit 
in Europe. 
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More recently, the European gov- 
ernments, particularly the German 
and Italian, have reached out for 
South American trade, and in this 
competition our government is now 
taking part. Until October of 1937 
the service of American ships to 
South America was slow, uncom- 
fortable and expensive. In contrast, 
German and Italian luxury ships 
made rapid crossings to Europe for 
$200 to $400 less than ours. Only 
akout 8,000 travelers made the trip 
between America and the east coast 
of South America in 1937, while 27,- 
000 people from Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay went to and from Eu- 
rope 

But with the new interest our gov- 
ernment is taking in South America, 
travel has improved with amazing 
speed. The American government 
recently acquired three new liners of 
“The Good Neighbor Fleet.” These 
three ships—the Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay, today surpass their 
European competitors. The Ameri- 
can government is prepared to lose 
several million dollars on them in 
order to promote good will. 

The American tourist has always 
been the pampered darling of tour- 
ism, because the American has been 
the most enthusiastic globe-trotter. 
Even during the depression tourism 
was the one business that maintained 
a fair average. This was largely due 
to highly successful] publicity on the 
part of European governments. But 
the best, publicity in the world will 
not alone bring travelers back to the 
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same countries year after year. The 
American tourist asks for and re- 
ceives all the comforts of home plus 
the thrills of travel and novelty. All 
European governments recognize 
this, and so do their citizens down to 
the most humble tradesmen. All 
merchants are eager to claim a 
knowledge of English, and even the 
grimiest little pension in Paris 
proudly displays a sign saying, “le 
dernier confort americain’’—the lat- 
est American comfort. 


One of these conforts which the 
government provides is good roads, 
so that if he wishes, the tourist may 
travel by motor. Others are plenty of 
baths and American plumbing, clean 
and comfortable beds, and good food. 
These things, which Americans al- 
most regard as necessities, have 
changed living in Europe. The tourist 
has left his mark, not only in good 
roads, good accommodations, and the 
like, but in the existence of cocktail 
lounges, ice cream parlors, tea- 
rooms, golf clubs, which are now 
more or less common on the Conti- 
nent. 

What happens to a country which 
upsets or displeases its visitors is told 
in the fall of French tourism. In 1927, 
France had 3,000,000 visitors who 
spent over 12,000,000 francs. The 
cafés, the theaters, the museums, the 
cathedrals and the night clubs were 
filled with foreigners, mainly Amer- 
ican. In the shops, all the clerks spoke 
English. But France was beginning 
to take tourism as a matter of course. 
It was good business, and, unfortu- 
nately, the visitors sometimes felt 
that their money rather than their 
presence was the primary concern of 
the French. By 1935, there were only 
750,000 visitors who spent 2,000,000 
francs. This was due, in part to a 
higher cost of living. It had a disas- 
trous effect on France’s internal 
economy. Now the government is 
making a great effort to recover the 
trade—an effort which is succeeding. 
Last summer, because the franc was 
lower, tourists increased, in spite of 
the war scare, although all over Eu- 
rope tourism lost 25 per cent of its 
1937 volume. 

What a diligent cultivation of 
tourism does for travel is shown by 
the experience of England, Russia, 
and the Scandinavian countries. In 
England the tourist business is rep- 
resented by the “Travel and Indus- 
trial Development Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Through 
its efforts, England now gets about 
400,000 tourists a year who spend in 
the neighborhood of 10,000,000 
pounds. This figure does not compare 
badly with the 28,000,000 pounds 
which England makes annually from 
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exporting wool—one of its important 
industries. Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way and Denmark have been partic- 
ularly clever in the handling of pub- 
licity and in the treatment of their 
visitors. Finland, distant as it is from 
the beaten path of the old Grand 
Tour, is enjoying a flourishing tourist 
trade. All those countries have gone 
out of their way to please, and they 
have the added attraction of a peace- 
ful and democratic government. 

All countries have tried to lessen 
the nuisances of red tape in entering 
and leaving their frontiers. One bid 
for trade is the lowering of visa fees. 
The Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries, Italy. and Switzerland 
have abolished visa fees entirely, and 
France has reduced hers. Customs 
inspections of luggage have been 
chopped to the bone. Yet travel since 
the depression and during the upset 
condition of the world has become 
more complicated. The constant state 
of world crisis, political and eco- 
nomic, does about as much to dis- 
courage European travel as clever 


publicity does to promote it. Intense 
nationalism and the strange state of 
foreign exchanges add to the diffi- 
culties. 

Almost every country has some 
regulations forbidding the export of 
its capital. This has also caused some 
shrinkage in travel and consequent 
increases in publicity. On entering 
Germany, Hungary, Italy and other 
countries where the currency is rig- 
idly controlled, the traveler must de- 
clare his traveler’s checks, all-his 
currency, of whatever country, his 
Travel Marks, travel lire and so on. 
When he leaves the country he makes 
another declaration and his books 
must balance. 

Germany and Italy both offer 
cheap travel currency, which to some 
extent offsets the bother of strug- 
gling with exchanges. Travelers can 
buy a Travel Mark of special issue 
through banks and travel bureaus 
outside Germany. The price of these 
marks is a little over half that of the 
regular Reichs Marks, and the visitor 
is allowed fifty Travel Marks for 








United States Lines 


Above: the S. S. Washington, palatial ocean-liner of the United States Lines, which 
is competing for tourist trade with such luxury ships as the Normandie and Queen 
Vary. Below: open air operas are a part of the summer entertainments in Germany. 





German Railroads Information Bureau 
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every day of travel in Germany. 
However, when he leaves, he must 
turn in all his unused Travel Marks 
either to a bank or a travel agency. 
His money is refunded there or in 
his own country after his return. 

After having devoted much 
thought to the publicity necessary to 
bring travelers to their country, the 
foreign governments also plan to in- 
struct and amuse them after arrival. 
Pageants, music and dramatic festi- 
vals, sports events, fetes, and other 
events of special interest are sched- 
uled long in advance for the tourist 
season. Most countries publish, at the 
beginning of the year, a program of 
all the principal events for the com- 
ing season. They supply all their 
travel agents with schedules. Most 
countries offer special university 
courses for foreigners, and special 
cheap rates on railroads. 

In the years since tourism burst 
full-grown upon the world, Ameri- 
cans have been the chief visitors and 
America the least-visited. Not that 
tourism isn’t an important industry 
in the United States as elsewhere. 
But the $5,000,000,000 which is 
turned over in American travel is 
spent mainly by Americans in their 
own country. (However, in 1937, 
Americans spent more than $275,- 
000,000 in Canada, which cost the 
Canadian government about $1,500,- 
000 for publicity.) 

Today America is in the race for 
the tourist trade, although not work- 
ing very hard at it, and fairly content 
with its domestic trade. The World’s 
Fairs are expected to attract an un- 
usual number of foreign visitors this 
year. 

Meanwhile, during the past years, 
our leading European travel - ship 
company, the United States Line, has 
held its own fairly well in the face of 
strong competition from foreign lux- 
ury liners. And our government, 
which has helped shipping, now has 
its own travel bureau, called the 
United States Travel Commission, 
set up in 1938 to attract foreigners to 
the United States. In 1937 the United 
States Tourist Bureau filled the need 
for a céntral distributing agency 
from which the public may get travel 
and tourist literature and informa- 
tion. 

The competition among nations for 
tourist trade is a peaceful activity, 
tending to promote peace. A man 
conducting a profitable tourist busi- 
ness is more likely to think indul- 
gently of his neighbors as he goes 
over his accounts. War clouds scare 
travelers to cover. Good will is the 
most important factor in a flourishing 
tourist industry, and it is only good 
sense to build it. 
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Map by Kate Tracy 


California’s 780 miles of length embraces a wide range of geography. The highest 
peak in the United States rears its 14,800 feet not far from Death Valley, which is 
below sea level. The range. of industry and amusement is equally great. The port 
cities are terminals for air, sea, bus, and railroad travel. And this year the San 
Francisco Fair offers a special attraction (See Scholastic, March 11 issue.) 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Travel 


No Longer the Exclusive Privilege of the Well-to-Do, 
Travel Takes on an Increasing Educational Importance 


LTHOUGH the value of travel 
A in broadening the horizon and 
speeding the general mental 
growth of the individual has long 
been realized, American schools have 
only just begun to experiment with 
extended travel as a regular part of 
the school curriculum. As a part of 
their year’s study, high school seniors 
of Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
New York City, were taken on sev- 
eral trips during 1937-38. They visi- 
ted the gigantic TVA development, 
a mining town, and a small new Eng- 
land village (Schol., April 23, 1938, 
p. 30). Of course, these excursions 
were made possible by grants of 
funds from the Sloan Foundation. 
Not all schools throughout the coun- 
try are so fortunate. And this eco- 
nomic obstacle is perhaps one of the 
major reasons why so many students 
must still: get their travel experi- 
ence vicariously-«by reading about 
other peoples living in other climes. 
Yet, as so much of this issue of 
Scholastic forcibly points out, travel 
is not nearly so inaccessible to the 
slim purse as it once was. With proper 
resourcefulness and thrifty budget- 
ing, sizable portions of the globe can 
now become nearly anybody’s oyster. 
So it is with due regard for both 
kinds of travelers — the stay-at- 
homes and the venturesome roamers 
—that Scholastic prints each spring 
one issue largely devoted to travel 
subjects. But there is a still more im- 
portant reason for this practice: the 
hope that travel lore may help to 
guide students toward that insatiable 
curiosity, that growing social sensi- 
tivity, and that increased under- 
standing of man, his environment, 
and his problems which should be the 
goal of any educational endeavor. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering materal contained in pages 
1-16 and 33-47, common to all editions.) 


LEADS TO TRAVEL 

“Travel—at home and abroad— 
but travel!” is the message carried by 
the pictures of pages 6 and 7. Ask 
students who have been to these 
places to tell of the observations they 
made and the experiences they had. 
Which of the American scenes are 





most easily reached from your local- 
ity? By what route and what means 
would you get to these places with 
greatest convenience? Draw up a 
budget of minimum costs for each 
trip. 

Why are increasing numbers of 
tourists visiting Helsinki and other 
points in Finland? How might an ex- 
tended canoe trip be taken in that 
country? What famous athlete has 
Finland produced? Why have Ameri- 
cans great respect for this nation? 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. The primary object of 
much of our work-type reading is to 
find quickly information on a specific 
topic or problem. To improve your 
skill in this type of reading, read 
Rolling Down Through Central 
America (13) to find out what the 
regions described have to interest 
travelers. Read as rapidly as you can 
and do not lose time in turning from 
one page to another. 

At a signal from your teacher, be- 
gin. There are 1,560 words in the arti- 
cle. When you have finished, record 
the time and compute your rate: 
Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing the correct word or words to com- 
plete the following sentences. 

1. The Caribbean is one of the 
parts of the ocean. 

shallowest, roughest, deepest, salt- 
iest. 

2. There are great 
coast of Honduras. 

mountains, caves, glaciers, fjords. 

3. Honduras has very harbors. 

shallow, good, dangerous, un- 
healthy. 

4. Trujillo was founded by ; 

Balboa, Cortez, Pizarro, Columbus. 

5. Castilla is a center for the ___ 

industry. 
pineapple, tobacco, banana. 
6. Panama City is typically 





along the 











in 





‘appearance. 


Portuguese, Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish 


7. San José, capital of Costa Rica, is 
located on 
the seacoast, a high savanna, the 
side of a mountain, a group of 
islands. 

8. Cartago is located at the be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. 

water shed, lowest elevation, high- 
est elevation, exact center of the 
land. 























2 SUMMER CRUISES 


ro SOUTH 


AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress 
W.F.E. A. 

Double opportunity for a new 
-kind of vacation . .. cruising to 
interesting “‘Good Neighbor” 
lands, attending this important 
educational congress, using ship 
as your hotel throughout. . .all at 
a cost scarcely more than living 
athomeé! Choose the sailing that 
fits your plans: 


a 


SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland-America Liner“‘Rotter- 
dam”’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rica College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 


Sy $500 


MID-SUMMER CRUISE 
By American Republics Liner “*Ar- 


gentina’’, from New York July 26, - 


returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
“Good Neighbor Fleet’’.. . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


‘ $410 


Complete information from 
World Federation of 


Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THIS YEAR discover a mew 
travel experience: the 
USSR, rich in dynamic pro- 
gtess and massive achieve- 
ment. From vast, industrial- 
ized-Ukraine to the storied 
valley of the Volga, from sun-drenched 
resort lands of the Black Sea to the 
ageless peaks of the Caucasus, the 
scenic pageant and vital activity of the 
land of the Soviets will capture your 
imagination, broaden your horizon. 

1939 is Intourist’s 10th Anniversary. 
For the coming anniversary season this 
unified, smooth-functioning travel or- 
ganization has arranged a wide variety 
of independent and group itineraries to 
suit your time and price requirements. 
Unprecedented excellence of service at 
unbelievably low costs will provide you 
with complete tour-transportation in 
the USSR, hotel accommodations, 
meals, sightseeing and guide-interpre- 
ter service—ALL for only $5 a day; $8 
tourist class, $15 first class. Write for 
illustrated booklet 64-B 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





eosee, Fifth my 4 New York 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 








9. The market of San José is very 


filthy, small, primitive, sanitary. 


10. The glow in the sky, seen from 
San José, was caused by 
a beacon, a volcano, a forest fire. 





Key for Scoring. 1. deepest, 2. moun- 
tains, 3. good, 4. Columbus, 5. banana, 
6. Spanish, 7. a high savanna, 8. water 
shed. 9. sanitary. 10. a volcano. 


TRAVEL STORY 


Mysteries lurk in every angle of 
Daniel Fuchs’ story, The Amazing 
Mystery at Storick, Dorschi, Pflau- 
mer, Inc. (33). Ask students: why 
George Pattinger behaved so 
strangely on the plane? What mys- 
teries did George’s fellow passengers 
present to him? Was your curiosity 
aroused by these characters? Have 
you ever felt a similar curiosity about 
fellow travelers? 


What other stories have you read 
and what movies or plays have you 
seen in which travel plays an impor- 
tant part? Write a short sketch de- 
scribing the adventures of a group 
of travelers. 


RAILROAD FILMS 


The building of America’s rail- 
roads is one of the great sagas of the 
nation’s growth. In Filming Railroad 
History (42) there are brief reviews 
of films on this subject. Ask the class 
to discuss the part railroads played 
in the Century of Progress Fair at 
Chicago. How will they be featured 
at the World’s Fair in New York? 


BICYCLING 


The point made in the introduction 
to this week’s lesson suggestions— 
that travel experience can be had by 
those resourceful enough to grasp it 
—is admirably borne out in the ar- 
ticle Europe on Two Wheels (41) de- 
scribing how two young girls took a 
bicycle tour through Europe. Discuss 
the ways in which these girls kept 
travel expenses to a minimum. How 
were they dressed and equipped for 
the bicycle trek? What was their ex- 
perience with hostels? What advan- 
tages are there besides economy in 
traveling the way these girls did? 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 25-E to 
32-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 

CANOEING 

For a delightful account of canoe- 
ing in our Northern lake country, 
students should read Canoe Country 
(25-E) by Florence P. Jaques and 
illustrated by her artist husband, Lee 











ROMANTIC BLENDING 
OF TWO WORLDS— 


Next door! 


®@ North of here, across the border, 
two worlds mingle! Oxcarts trundle 
along picturesque Québec roads. 
Citadel and shrine recall heroic ex- 
plorers, settlers, priests. Ancient capes 
and crags stand guard over the blue 
St. Lawrence. 

But Québec Province is a modern 
vacation world alsol Swim. Sail. 
Climb the age-old Laurentians. Shop 
for curio and antique. Study in McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, 
or the University Laval, Québec, one 
of the oldest in America. Brush up on 
your French. Mail the coupon now! 


QUEBEC 


Province of Québec Tourist Bureau 


bg Buildings 

Québee City, Québec 
FREE—Please send Mustrated 
booklets on Québec vacations; also 
official free maps. 
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Atinformation on University Summer Courses 





M.BICYCLE. C 


through “‘Unspoiled Europe” or the 
Americas. Small groups of students A 
and teachers in company of European 
students. See moreand speed less.8-wk. N 
all-inclusive trips, including steamer, 
from $278. General and specialized Oo 
trips. Informal. Illustrated 
Send for Cat. TS FRE Material. 
SITA, 11 W. 42 St. (at 5th Av.), N.Y.C. 


ves 





In planning a summer vacation trip 
this year, why not let the railroads, 
steamship lines, bus lines and tour 
bureaus help you? Just read the adver- 
tisemente in this issue and send for the 
free literature offered. 
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Jaques. Ask them to report those 
qualities and characteristics of this 
primeval lake country which would 
appeal most to them. In what ways 
does the author acquaint her readers 
with her personal reactions to the 
beauties of the region? 


OF TOWN AND VERSE 

The lure of the road has long been 
the theme of men who write verse. In 
Gauley Bridge (29-E) from U. S. 1, 
Muriel Rukeyser packs her lines with 
vivid details of the typical American 
small town which travelers are too 
often likely to take for granted. 

To the observant, towns have char- 
acter and personality. Suggest that 
students select small towns which 
they know well, and write brief 
sketches or poems, setting forth de- 
tails that give the towns and the in- 
habitants distinction. 

Do not overlook the possibilities of 
Gauley Bridge for choral speaking. 
The sharp contrasts and cumulative 
effects, the questions and response 
at the end, offer every opportunity 
for vivid interpretation through this 
verse reading technique. 


RANCHES AND RODEOS 
Students will learn some of the 


fine points of rodeo sports from read-, 


ing R. H. Palenske’s feature article 
on ranch life and rodeos (30-E). Dis- 
cuss the different kinds of work 
which cowboys must carry on dur- 
ing the different seasons of the year. 
What is meant by a dude ranch? 
Have you ever visited one? What ac- 
tivities and amusements are offered 
vacationists who stay at these 
ranches? Which of the redeo sports 
and contests are the most spectacu- 
lar? Which the most amusing? 


BOOK REVIEW CONTEST 

Encourage your students to enter 
the children’s book contest described 
by May Lamberton Becker in What 
Was Your Favorite Book? (32-E). 
This is an excellent means of stimu- 
lating interest in writing book re- 
views. The Junior Literary Guild 
(See Young Wings) and other or- 
ganizations also offer prizes in book 
review contests. So does the literary 
division of the Scholastic Awards. 


ARMCHAIR ARGOSIES 

The article, Travel by Books 
(27-E) may be used as the basis for 
a class project in reading travel lit- 
erature. Much information about for- 
eign lands, knowledge of how to plan 
for a trip, acquaintance with famous 
world travelers, and a desire fo visit 
foreign scenes are some of the re- 
wards which this article offers. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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GRACE LINE 


CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICAN 
CRUISES 








31 and 38 Day Cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile; ard "Round South America Cruise-Tours — 
permitting visit to the 8th Biennial Congress of the World 
Federation of Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, Aug.6-11. 


Luxurious “Santa” Liners. All Outside Rooms Each with 
Private Bath. Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools. 


16 Day Cruises permitting visits to 15 cities in Curacao, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Jamaica, Haiti. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., 
New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1938 by Grace Line, Inc. 
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Because you want to 


KNOW 


—make it 


EUROPE 


this year! 


Match your vacation to your own in- 
terests! In your thinking, your reading, 
your teaching ... you're concerned 
what ideas as well as exotic sights— 
with ideologies as well as gayety and 
glamour. You want to know! Now, as 
always, you can enjoy the sophisti- 
cated pleasures of London, Paris—ro- 
mantic scenes in every old-world coun- 
tryside. But Europe, this year, offers 
more than that... an intellectual chal- 
lenge! 


Plan your crossing by Cunard White 
Star ... for the warm welcome of Old 
England, for the British tradition of sea- 
manship and service. Choose from the 
largest Atlantic fleet — world’s fastest 
liner Queen Mary. Aquitania, 15 other 
famous ships—and the new Maure- 
tania, maiden voyage from New York 
June 30. Rates from New York as low 
as $136 Cabin Class, $118 Tourist, $91 
Third. Your local agent . . . or 25 Broad- 
way and 638 Fifth Ave., New York. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Covering material in pages 17-S to 
24-S,. as well as other Studies 

features in the common sections.) 


THE GERMAN DRIVE 

In the article, Hitler Swallows 
Czecho - Slovakia (17-S) will be 
found a summary of the events which 
have terminated the existence of the 
little Central European democracy. 
How much territory and how many 
people have been added to Greater 
Germany under Hitler? 

What is the British attitude toward 
Hitler’s most recent drive? What 
reasons does the French writer, Per- 
tinax, give for the Czech coup? How 
have the Nazis tightened their grasp 
on Central European economy? 

What was Hungary’s purpose in 
pushing through Ruthenia? What 
plan is being pushed by the smaller 
countries of Central Europe? What 
countries or territories are likely to 
be Hitler’s next victims? 


AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 

For an understanding of how trade 
dominates relations between Ameri- 
can nations and relations of these na- 
tions with other world powers, stu- 
dents should read this week’s Behind 
the Headlines (19-S). To what de- 


gree is there freedom of speech and 
of the press in South America? 

Why does Secretary Hull believe 
that the Americas should present a 
united front against Fascism? 


What two economic factors con- 
cern the United States in Latin 
America? Describe the nature of our 
South American trade. What changes 
have come about in the economic 
life of South American countries? 


Advise students to read The Good 
Neighbors (Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion), referred to in the article, and 
The Other America by G. L. Swig- 
gett, J. F. Rippy, and A. C. Wilgus 
(American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 40 cents). The Foreign 
Policy Association (8 West 40th 
Street, New York) has prepared a 
study packet (15 cents) to accom- 
pany The Good Neighbors which in- 
cludes materials for a discussion pro- 
gram, maps, and an adaptation” of 
Frank B. Latham’s article, North and 
South Americans Talk Straight From 
the Shoulder, which appeared in the 
December 12, 1936 Scholastic. The 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., will supply many bulletins on 
Latin America free of charge. 
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EASTER CRUISE APRIL 7 
Georgie from N. Y. to Nassau and 
Havana, 8 days, $97.50 up. 


SEA.BREEZE CRUISES 
Lancastria every Saturday from N. Y. 
to Nassau, beginning May 6—6 days, 
$55 up: 13-day inclusive Cruise-Tour, 
? days in Nassau, $85. Others to Nova 

..» Scotia, to Canada and Ber- 
muda-—4 to 13 days, from $45. 
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e Thousands are learning that Jamaica offers 


a new and “different’”’ kind of summer. vacation. Never a heat wave, 
and practically never a rainy day. From an 80° average on palm- 
fringed beaches the temperatures range to 60° and 70° in mountain 
resorts, and the cooling trade winds are constant, night and day. 

Summer hotel rates are pleasingly low. Jamaica is within four 
days from New York by steamship, or, fifteen hours by air. 


For new illustrated booklet SC, consult your travel agent, or 
United States Fruit Co., Canadian National Steamships, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Eastern ries a. or The Jamaica Tourist Trade De- 
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Jamaica, B. W. I. (Cable “Devboard” ). 
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CANOE COUNTRY 


An Adventure Through the Minnesota Lakes 


By Florence Page Jaques with Drawings by Francis Lee Jaques 


Late afternoon 
OW we are in the true forest; 
N no more cabins since we left 
y) the forest ranger’s, where we 
got our Canadian fishing license, this 
noon. We have been following the in- 
ternational boundary marks, which 
trace the ancient canoe route of the 
Indians. This morning we landed on 
a sand beach in the United States 
to go in swimming in the green and 
orange water; so we decided we 
would make camp in Canada this 
afternoon. 

What a way to travel—no traffic to 
annoy us, no towns to reach by eve- 
ning, no appointments to remember! 
We wander anywhere our whims 
take us, through these lakes and 
rivers. Freedom surrounds us. We are 
finding more than peace here. This 
is an authentic and profound release 
from modern intricacies. 

I caught the rhythm of paddling 
today, so that the paddle, the canoe, 
and I were all one. The monotony of 
the dip, the push, and the swing has 
a peculiar fascination after a while. 
But my shoulders and back are still 
remembering it. 

Our camp tonight is under an enor- 
mous white pine, by rapids of dark 
green glass and snow. Norway pines 
darken the rocky hill. The ground is 
covered with blueberry plants, thick 
with blue clusters. It seems a crime 
to eat these berries of lapis lazuli, 
but when we discovered them we 
never thought of aesthetic scruples— 
we seized them with both hands. 

I speak with such authority about 
the white and Norway pines, because 
I’ve just been learning, from shining 
examples on the shore, the differ- 
ences between them. The white is the 
one with the beautiful horizontal 
masses. Its three-sided needles, blue- 
green and pliable, come in clusters of 
five, and its grayish bark is rough 
and deeply grooved in old trees. The 
Norway is straight and tall (though 
it cannot reach the height of the larg- 
est white pines) with a reddish 
trunk. Its stiff dark green needles, 
flat on one side and rounded on the 
other, come in clusters of two. 

I’ve just been down the rocks pick- 
ing up decorative pine cones for my 
campfire. There was a runaway little 
kingfisher on a twig, pretending to 
be an austere and steady fisherman. 
But he had his father’s best white 
collar on, much too big for him—it 
came to his eyes—while his hair 
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Along the international boundary line 
between Minnesota and Canada lies one 
of the most unspoiled regions on our 
continent. Here there are “hundreds and 
hundreds of lakes scattered through the 
forest, like pieces of a mammoth jigsaw 
puzzle. There are no roads; one can 
travel only by water.” The following is 
an excerpt from a diary kept by Florence 
Page Jaques, writer of children’s stories, 
on a three weeks’ canoe trip with her 
artist husband through that remote and 
beautiful country. Mr. Jaques had been 
there before, but his wife, like many city 
dwellers, was unprepared for the won- 
der and solitude of that primeval wilder- 
ness peopled only by wild birds and ani- 
mals. Her entrancing book, Canoe Coun- 
try, is the result. It is distinguished also 
by the drawings of Mr. Jaques, one of 
our leading bird painters and a staff 
member of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


stuck up straight with excitement 
and his tiny feet clutched the twig 
so ardently I know he was inwardly 
overwhelmed by his venture. 

Lee is fishing too. He has gone over 
to a narrow island to fish the rapids. 
Two packsacks lie inside the tent; 
the third one, with the food and cook- 
ing things, keeps me company here. 
We'll have pancakes and coffee to- 
night, fish perhaps, certainly blue- 
berries. 

Night 

While Lee was across the rapids, 
he caught a ponderous pickerel, and 
also caught the fishhook in his hand. 
It. came out docilely enough, thank 





heaven, but when he reached our 
shore he was bleeding all over the 
canoe and the rocks and the moss, 
though he was too proud of his cap- 
ture to notice it. At home I would 
probably have shrieked and swooned, 
but here, as there was no one to dash 
to my aid, I bandaged him up in such 
a coolly efficient manner that I stood 
in awed admiration of myself. 

As I was serving supper on the 
rock, I remembered Garry’s (a 
Northwest pioneer) description of 
his table, and scrambled in the pack 
to get my notebook, so that I could 
read aloud to Lee: 


“Our Dinner Table was a hard Rock, 
no Table Cloth could be cleaner and 
the surrounding Plants and beautiful 
Flowers sweetening the Board. Before 
us the Waterfall, wild romantic, bold. 
The River Winnipic here impeded by 
Mountainous Rocks appears to have 
found a Passage through the Rocks and 
these, as if still disputing the Power 
of Water, show their Heads, adding to ~ 











the rude Wildness of the Scene, pro- 
ducing Whirlpools, Foam loud Noise, 
and chrystal Whiteness beautifully 
contrasted with the Black Pine.” 


It’s just the same. What a chance 
this is, to see granite shores which 
haven’t changed at all, in the three 
hundred years that have transformed 
Manhattan from a quiet coast to the 
most amazing city on earth! To step 
back in time, and see this country, as 
the first explorers saw it, as the In- 
dians did when they were its con- 
querors! Here, one hundred years is 
but a day. 

Friday 

We had a sunny and strenuous 
day’s canoeing, with many portages. 
One very long one, in the late morn- 
ing, to avoid a series of rapids. The 
path was so constantly sunny, 
through small bushes, asters, and 
goldenrod, up and down hot little 
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hills with rocks to stumble over, that 
two trips seemed unbearable. I tried 
to call up visions of La Verendrye 
and his sons stalking along this path, 
of Radisson, debonair and blithe. But 
I could only picture them in snow or 
rain or gloom of night. I don’t believe 
they could cope with heat either. 

Lunch was on a small hot island 
under some very unsatisfactory jack 
‘pines. These are scrub pines and take 
all sorts of shapes; we’ve even seen 
several solitary ones trying to look 
like apple trees. How we would have 
appreciated one like that! But these 
were contrary creatures, too thin for 
shade. I felt like shaking shadows out 
of them. 

By keeping our luncheon provi- 
sions (just picnic things, cheese 
crackers, chocolate, and raisins) in 
the top of the food pack, we don’t 
need to unpack every noon. Simpler 
and simpler. So after lunching light- 
ly and making lemonade with our 
lemon powder, we allowed ourselves 
a short nap. Then on through the hot 
afternoon. 

The rivers were like Peter Pond’s 
favorites, ‘““Verey Gental but Verey 
Sarpentine.” And the lakes were mo- 
tionless. But we weren’t; we were hot 
and dripping. Who was it told me I’d 
freeze in this canoe country? J 

Then Lee decided to teach me to 
paddle and steer at the same time, 
and I was not a success. My exer- 
tions and Lee’s hootings were be- 
coming quite unbearable when, just 
after three, we turned north away 
from the international route, and 
found paradise. 

In the first place, we came to a cliff 
and felt real shade for the first time 
since early morning. Here we drift- 
ed awhile, dipping our hands in the 
water, and cooling our vivid faces. 
Then we went on into three small 
circle lakes which lay, one after an- 
other, like strung sapphires. 

The island we have chosen to camp 
on is in the second lake. The first is 
only half enchanted, but this is whol- 
ly so; and as for the third one, it is so 
bewitched you can’t even talk there. 
I know; we've tried it. 

Our own lake is decorated with big 
round green lily pads and small oval 
ones of rose and gold. The pine trees 
stand sedately around it, trailing 
their reflections in the rippled water, 
and a flock of little flapper ducks, too 
young to fly, had it for their own un- 
til we came. 

This is the moment, I think, when 
I’ve really given my heart to our ca- 
noe country, though I’ve been en- 
tranced with it from the first. But 
here its special quality of wild inno- 
cence touches me sharply and deeply. 
I should like very much to live here 
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forever. It’s sorcery. It’s not our 
world at all; it’s another star. 


Night 

This evening we set out to acquaint 
ourselves with our territories. Back 
to the first lake of the chain, where 
there were beaver houses to investi- 
gate. Then across our own lake again, 
laughing and talking nonsense. But 
at the inlet to the third, we fell silent. 
If we didn’t make a noise, Lee mut- 
tered, pretending he could talk if he 
wanted to, we might see a deer. 

The water was without a ripple. 
Its candid ring was edged with tall 
bulrushes, spare dark whips exact- 
ly reflected. Great pines stood up 
around it in lovely broken lines, and 
down a narrow marsh we saw a great 
blue heron motionless in the tufted 
grass. 

We came .to the channel of an 
ethereal river, vanishing among the 
reeds. There was no breath of sound. 
Great white boulders gleamed here 
and there in the clear waterway. The 
rushes massed around us. Along si- 
lent curves we:slid, on and on, until 








at last a small rapids rushed down 
from the black sanctuary of the for- 
est. Its foamy course broke the si- 
lence; we took a breath, and turned 
our canoe homeward. 

It was dusk now, but a faint clear 
light still held. As we drifted back 
through the high reeds, great hori- 
zontal ripples came slowly toward us 
through the crystal water. It gave 
me the oddest sensation—our canoe 
seemed to be rising straight up into 
the twilight air. 

We heard a great horned ow! call, 
far away. Darkness was coming down 
the hills. In the pale water before 
me, an otter curved momentarily, 
and the silver wake of a beaver 
flashed, far down the other lake. 

At the inlet, we could see our small 
white tent glimmering in the center 
of the island, in the center of the lake, 
in the center of the forest. Here was 
the center of the world. 





Reprinted from Canoe Country, by 
Florence Page Jaques, illustrations by 
Francis Lee Jaques, by permission of 
the University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, publishers. 
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TRAVEL by BOOKS 


By Hardy R. Finch and Marion T. Parker 


imagination don’t bounce, you 
have the means tu travel. Only 
the unfortunate person bankrupt of 
imaginative resource need limit his 
experience. Time, war, weather, or 
lack of cruise togs cannot hinder 
your plans if you join the hundreds 
of high school girls and boys whose 
armchair argosies are moti- 
vated by means of books. 
To begin such a journey, 
first decide on the itinerary; 
then select books that will 


I. THE checks you draw on your 


Editors of Roads to Travel 


French Guiana, Hudson Strode will 
take you in South by Thunderbird. 
And speaking of hot countries, how 
about a trip to Africa? Eighteen- 
year-old Van Nes Allen lived ir Ohio, 
dreamed of Africa. Then one Sunday 
morning he decided to go there and, 
with overpowering suddenness, he 
went. His book I Found Africa (Bobbs 





journey begins at New York, pro- 
ceeds northward to Alaska, then to 
Japan and China. 

A trip to the Canadian Rockies is 
available with attractive pictures en 
route in Gordon Brinley’s Away to 
the Canadian Rockies. At the end of 
this journey, one may continue to 
Alaska with Elizabeth Forrest and 
her husband by means of Day- 
light Moon. 

- To England you may go 
with Mary Ellen Chase (This 
England). You’ll enjoy her 





help in your travels. With not- 
ed explorers and travelers as 
guides, you may go to almost 
any part of the world. Agnes 
Rothery, for example, is ready 








to guide you through Finland, 





the New Nation, where the 
1940 Olympics will be held. 
You will be fascinated by her 
account of the remarkable 
Finns, who prefer to bathe in 
steam. 

Richard Halliburton is 
available for a number of un- 
usual trips. In his Book of 
Marvels he offers visits to the 
wonders of the world of today. 
It has two volumes, one for the 
Occident and one for the Ori- 
ent. 

In New Worlds to Conquer 
Halliburton travels with the 
reader to Central and South Amer- 
ica, swims through the Panama Ca- 
nal. 

A trek to Bright Mexico with Larry 
Barretto might not be amiss. The 
reckless abandon of Mexican taxi 
drivers, the appearance of a Mexican 
town at night, and the railway jour- 
ney to Mexico City are among the 
striking observations that will be en- 
joyed when the reader follows the 
author. 

Brazil will attract you if you are 
in Martha Curtis Desmond’s party 
(South American Adventures). You 
and your fellow travelers will be 
startled when you visit Brazil’s snake 
farm and see scientists at work mak- 
ing serums for combating poisonous 
snake bites. Amazement will come 
over you when you hear’a group of 
Brazilians speaking their language 
with a genuine Southern drawl. Pre- 
cious stones you will see in abun- 
dance, and you will learn how a pre- 
cious stone indicates a Brazilian’s 
profession. 

If you would like to have an espe- 
Cially good trip into Colombia and 
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Illustrations on these two pages are taken from I Married 
a Vagabond, by Rachel Latta Franck (Appleton-Century) 


Merrill) is his enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of what he found in Liberia, be- 
ginning at the little seaport of Cape 
Mount, and working inland to the 
back-country where few white men 
had ever been. The writing is simple 
and sincere. From the very first Al- 
len loved the country and its people. 
After a brief sojourn in the United 
States he has now returned to Li- 
beria for an indefinite stay. 

A thrilling airplane trip from Af- 
rica to South America with the Lind- 
berghs is ready for those who can ob- 
tain a copy of Listen! The Wind. An- 
other of the Lindbergh’s flights is 
open to all readers in Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh’s North to the Orient. This 











chapter on the Englishman 
and the royal family. When 
you read about the deep re- 
spect in which the King and 
Queen are held, you will be 
better prepared for their visit 
to the World’s Fair this year. 
If you have wondered why the 
English irritate some Ameri- 
cans, you will find the answer 
in this book. 

If you’d like a trip to one of 
the midnight sun countries, 
read Maxwell Fraser’s In 
Praise of Sweden. The book 
will guide you through the 
twenty-three provinces of 
that beautiful country, tell 
you some of Sweden’s history, 
arts, landmarks, industries, 
architecture. 

In America you may jour- 
ney by automobile from Green 
Mountains to Sierras with Zephine 
Humphrey. You may travel over 
some of the finest scenic routes in 
your country with her. If you would 
like to see Glacier National Park 
while you are in the West, Margaret 
Thompson in High Trails of Glacier 
National Park will exhibit “The Alps 
of America,’ and introduce the 
Blackfeet Indians. 


And how about Hawaii while 
you’re seeing America first? There’s 
a new book, just out, called Beauti- 
ful Hawaii, in which the author, J. 
Walker McSpadden, tells of his dis- 
covery of the islands. This is not 
merely a tripper’s guidebook. With 
a discerning eye the author has sep- 
arated the phoney from the real. The 
good glossary at the back of the book 
will give great help to any armchair 
traveler who wants to add a few Ha- 
waiian words to his vocabulary. 

If you would prefer a trip by mo- 
torcycle, Robert Edison Fulton, Jr., 
will take you around the world in 
One Man Caravan. One of the high- 
lights of his tour is an exciting drive 
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through Afghanistan, where motor- 
cycle riding is against the law. In the 
Malay Peninsula, you’ll travel over 
roads paved with rubber. 

Mysterious India may be more at- 
tractive to you after you read Fran- 
ces Hubbard Flaherty’s Elephant 
Dance. The author’s story of the 
search for a native boy to act in the 
movies, and the subsequent discov- 


ery and training of him provides 
many interesting moments. The story 
is made more vivid by numerous at- 
tractive photographs of the elephant 
boy and the elephants. 

It’s no longer news when globe- 
trotting Harry C. Franck writes a 
book about his travels, but it is news 
when his wife publishes one and calls 
it I Married a Vagabond. “I never 
feel as much at home as when my 
trunk is locked, and my hat is on. I 
like moving on and on, which is 
lucky,” she says, and her book sounds 
very much as if Mr. Franck could 
have used the title himself. The au- 
thor tells of the wanderings of the 
Franck family (mama and papa and 
two children) in the West Indies, Ja- 
pan, China, Korea, Scandinavia, 
France, and England. 

All the excitement and enjoyment 
of planning to the last detail can 
preface each trip you make. You may 
‘be helped in making preparations by 
reading Helen Dean Fish’s Invitation 
to Travel. Miss Fish’s advice covers 
everything—what to read before go- 
ing, passports, and the planning of 
foreign mailing addresses. Prepare 
carefully for your trip. The most suc- 
cessful travelers are those who have 
prepared themselves both in equip- 
ment and knowledge before starting 
on a journey. 

When you begin your travels, you 
may find that you will need addi- 
tional sources of information to help 
you when you visit the country or 
countries in your itinerary. Your li- 
brarian may help you with a number 
of suggestions. 

Letters to or personal interviews 
with people who have visited the 


countries of your choice may prove 
fruitful if the interviewer stimulates 
the interest of the seasoned traveler. 

Letters to travel agencies, steam- 
ship lines, air transport lines, rail- 
road and bus companies produce 
pamphlets, maps, and even posters. 
However, correspondence with these 
busy organizations should state that 
the inquiry comes from a student and 
not a prospective traveler. Other- 
wise, a travel agent might call at 
your home and cause you some em- 
barrassment. Whenever groups of 
students are traveling to the same 
country, it is advisable to make but 
one request to each company and 
form an exchange of material in the 
group. 

Valuable also are maps and cur- 
rent information. Some standard dic- 
tionaries contain a special dictionary 
of place names with pronunciation, 
location, and population, as well as 
an atlas. 

If your trip will be made in the 
United States or Canada, special in- 
formation may be secured from pub- 
licity bureaus established by the 
states and provinces. These bureaus 
are generally located in the capital 
cities and are very cooperative. 
Chamber of Commerce groups are 
able to furnish printed or mimeo- 
graphed material on their own towns 
or cities. Information on national 
parks and government projects may 
be secured from park or project 
headquarters, or from the govern- 
ment department that acts as spon- 
sor. 

There are many other sources 
which you might overlook. Don’t for- 
get to make use of your relatives who 
have traveled. Then there are let- 
ters. Margaret Halsey’s With Malice 
Toward Some was written for the 
most part as letters to friends in the 
United States before it appeared in 
print. By joining a correspondence 
club, you may write to boys and girls 
in the country you plan to visit and 
discover many unusual things. 

The daily newspaper may provide 
information on what is happening in 
the countries that you expect to visit. 
A scrapbook of clippings dealing with 
the national and international devel- 
opments will help you to understand 
the country better. 

Motion pictures on travel subjects 
are very valuable sources of infor- 
mation on our own country and 
others. An inquiry at motion picture 
theaters will reveal when such pic- 
tures are being shown, and plans for 
viewing may be made accordingly. 

A diary is an excellent device for 
preserving what you experience as 
you go from place to place. On your 
imaginary tour you can estimate the 





time which would be used in visiting 
important places and in doing other 
things. Allowing for delays, you can 
then record what you imagine might 
happen on each day of the trip. By 
all means, make your diary newsy 
and full of human interest stories. It 
will be a lot of fun to exchange travel 
diaries with friends after “the long 
trick’s over.” 

With your first trip completed, 
you may find yourself a seasoned 
traveler ready for new countries, new 
sights and sounds. Irak, Egypt, China, 
Hindustan, or Chile may be among 
your next choices, or there may be 
others on your next book tour. The 
world is yours! 
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& Rinehart, 1935. 
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Random House, 1937. 

I Found Africa, by Van Nes Allen. Bobbs 
Merrill, 1939. 

Listen! The Wind, by Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh. Harcourt Brace, 1938. 


North to the Orient, by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. Harcourt Brace, 1935. 

Away to the Canadian Rockies, by Gor- 
don Brinley. Dodd, Mead, 1938. 


Daylight Moon, by Elizabeth Forrest. 
Stokes, 1937. 

This England, by Mary Ellen Chase. Mac- 
millan, 1936. 

In Praise of Sweden, by Maxwell Fraser. 
Dodge, 1938. 

Green Mountains to Sierras, by Zephine 
Humphrey. Dutton, 1936. 

High Trails of Glacier National Park, by 
Margaret Thompson. Caxton Printers, 
1936. 

Beautiful Hawaii, by J. Walker McSpad- 
den. Crowell, 1939. 

One Man Caravan, by Robert E. Fulton, 
Jr. Harcourt Brace, 1937. 

Elephant Dance, by Frances Hubbard 
Flaherty. Scribner, 1937. 

I Married a Vagabond, by Rachel Latta 
Franck. Appleton, 1939. 

Invitation to Travel, by Helen Dean Fish. 
Ives, Washburn, 1937. 

With Malice Toward Some, by Margaret 
Halsey. Simon & Schuster, 1938. 
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an automobile trip on roads 

that run from the mountains, 
rivers and summer cottages of Maine 
to the salty seas, boats and fisher- 
men’s camps of Key West, Florida, 
may ask for U. S. 1, a guide-book to 
that highway, published by the Fed- 
eral Writer’s Project last year. They 
may get, instead, a book of poems, by 


S=, people who are thinking of 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 


Muriel Rukeyser entitled U. S. 1, 
which opens appropriately enough: 

These are roads to take when you 

think of your country, 

and interested, bring down the maps 

again, 

phoning the statistician, asking the 

dear friend, 

A few pages later is a poem which 
describes a small town that is like 
all the small towns the travellers will 
pass through as they drive along the 
highways. The prospective tourist, 
the reader, may gaze, through the 
poem as through a camera he is about 
to snap, at the empty street; a Negro 
on the corner; a running boy that 
blurs the camera - glass; railway 
tracks and bus station; panes of glass 
like “tin under light”; people in post- 
offices; a man leaving the doctor’s of- 
fice doomed to death; a hotel witha 
potted palm, someone drinking beer 
across the street, watching a waitress 
in a yellow apron; this town, adver- 
tised as the “Switzerland of Amer- 
ica.” 

Gauley Bridge 

Camera at the crossing sees the city 

a street of wooden walls and empty 
windows, 

the doors shut handless in the empty 
street, 

and the deserted Negro standing on the 
corner. 


The little boy runs with his dog 
up the street to the bridge over the 
river where 
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nine men are mending road for the 
government. 

He blurs the camera-glass fixed on the 
Street. 


Railway tracks here and many panes of 
glass 

tin under light, the grey shine of towns 
and forests: 

in the commercial hotel (Switzerland 
of America) 

the owner is keeping his books behind 
the public glass. 


Postoffice window, a hive of private 
boxes, 

the hand of the man who withdraws, 
the woman who reaches her hand 

And the tall coughing man stamping 
an envelope. 


The bus station and the great pale 
buses stopping for food; 

April-glass-tinted, the yellow aproned 
waitress; 

coast-to-coast schedule on the plate- 
glass window. 


The man on the street and the camera 
eye: 

he leaves the doctor’s office, slammed 
door, doom, 

any town looks like this one-street 
town. 


Glass, wood, and naked eye: the 
movie-house 

closed for the afternoon frames post- 
ers streaked with rain, 

advertise “Racing Luck” and “Hitch- 
Hike Lady.” 


Whistling, the train comes from a long 
way away, 

slow, and the Negro watches it grow 
in the grey air, 

the hotel man makes a note behind his 
potted palm. 


Eyes of the tourist house, red-and- 
white filling station, 

the eyes of the Negro, looking down 
the track, 

hotel-man and hotel, cafeteria, camera. 


And in the beerplace on the other side- 
walk 

always one’s harsh night eyes over the 
beerglass 

follow the waitress and the yellow 
apron. 


The road flows over the bridge, 
Gamoca pointer at the underpass, 
opposite, Alloy, after a block of town. 


What do you want—a cliff over a city 
over a city? 

A foreland, sloped to sea and over- 
grown with roses? 

These people live here. 


“What did you expect in your pic- 


ture?” suggests Muriel Rukeyser in 
that last stanza, “something pretty? 
‘A foreland, sloped to sea and over- 
grown with roses?’’’ She would re- 
mind you, “These people live here.” 

The man leaving the doctor’s office 
will die here, in Gauley Bridge, West 
Virginia. He belongs to “The Book of 
the Dead,” a group of poems dealing 
with the “Gauley tunnel tragedy,” 
in which several thousand workers 
toiled under such bad conditions that 
they died from having breathed in 
silica, fatal as fine glass - particles. 
The poet points out that only eleven 
states protect such workers by law 
that in the others, five hundred thou- 
sand suffer. 

As we may guess from this brief 
notation of her poems, Murie] Ru- 
keyser uses in a modern way, a host 
of time-old poetical qualifications: 
she writes from her own experience, 
with sincerity, and she brings widely 
complex things together with sim- 
plicity. She is a modern girl con- 
cerned with the modern problems of 
humankind, told to us in newspapers, 
often by statistics that move us pro- 
foundly. 

Among the poor and jobless she 
sees a boy who might belong to any 
high school graduating class. From 
his window he notes a bright electric 
arrow that never fails to hit its mark, 
unlike himself, who fails, day after 
day, to get a job. His decent suit 
keeps up appearances. His sister cuts 
his hair. 


Boy With His Hair Cut Short 


Sunday shuts down on this twentieth- 
century evening. 

The L passes. Twilight and bulb. de- 
fine 

the brown room, the overstuffed plum 
sofa, 

the boy, and the girl’s thin hands above 
his head. 

A neighbor radio sings stocks, news, 
serenade. 


He sits at the table, head down, the 
young clear neck exposed, 

watching the drugstore sign from the 
tail of his eye: 

tattoo, neon, until the eye blears, while 
his 

solicitous tall sister, simple in blue, 
bending 

behind him, cuts his hair with her 
cheap shears. 


The arrow’s electric red always reaches 
its mark, 
(Concluded on page 32-E) 
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catch can.” The rider has two lariats but tries 
hard to use only one as.seconds count and he 
must rope his calf—dismount, and tie the calf so se- 
curely that it cannot stand up. A small piece of rope 
is carried in the cowboy’s mouth for this purpose. 


C ONTEST calf roping at a rodeo is “catch as 


T MAY surprise many Easterners 
to know that there are as fine rid- 
ers in the west today as ever were 
produced when the range knew 
no fences. Ranches from the Cana- 
dian Northwest to. the Mexican 
borders send their best riders to the 
big rodeos. It is well worth the trip 
to see them. 
A cow-man’s work is regulated by 
the seasons of the year. In the spring 
it’s round-up time. The cattle have 
been brought to a central point— 
counted — and the new calves 


branded—strays from other ranches 





DUDE RANCH ...CALF ROPING... BRONCOS 


A brief review of ranch life and the cowboys’ “big time,” the rodeo, 
by R. H. Palenske, C.S.E. Mlustrat 





wilt tee “Busting . 


reported to their rightful owners. 
They are then turned back to the 
range until shipping time. In the 
summer the cowboy does his horse 
breaking. A cowhand usually owns 
his own favorite mount—but his 
work requires a string of at least five 
or six horses. Fresh horses must be 
broken to work every summer. This 
develops the men we afterwards see 
at the big rodeos. Ranch boys often 
start riding buckers at ten years of 
age. They will try wild steers at this 
early age. The big rodeos always 
have a class for young boys riding 









ed with etchings by the author. 


NLY the best men stay “aboard” 

a wild-steer. A rope is passed 

around the steer’s middle through a 

honda and the loose end held in the 

cowboy’s hand. It’s hard on the 

knuckles and not much help in stick- 
ing on. 


“SEES “OREN CCC ERROR 


0.4. Falewe bee 


bucking horses and steers. They are 
as cool and nonchalant as their big 
brothers. 


Shipping time is in the fall. Again 
a round-up—a chuck wagon follows 
the crew to feed the hungry riders 
and the cattle are driven to a rail- 
road shipping point. 


Winter means repairing fence lines 
and line camps. The rodeo is a cow- 
boy’s big time and he looks forward 
to it all year and talks about it—if 
you are interested, otherwise, he’ll © 
be politely silent. 
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the RONCOS are rated according to 
ck- how much fight they have in ; 

them. They are sought after by ; 

ranchmen and only the meanest 

reach the big rodeos. Every cowboy 

wants to draw a hard-high bucker as | 

it gives him a better chance to chalk 

up higher points. The rider must 

“rake” his mount with spurs the sec- 

ond he comes out of the chute. He 

“scratches” with spurs from shoulder 

to hind quarters holding his free 

hand in the air so the judges can 

see he isn’t “grabbing leather.” 

A hackamore or rope bridle is used 

without a bit. This gives the rider ; 

only one braided rein. Bareback | 

bucking is without saddle or stirrup = 

—only a rope around the middle to | 

hold on to. } 

= 
3 
ILD-COW milking is the clown 
contest of any rodeo. The rules 
require that one inch of milk be pro- 
: cured in a milk bottle in record time. 
re i “ : 
is This of course is always thrown 

i away. One man holds the lead rope— 

but often the cow gets away and the 
in milker will be seen holding on to 
7S the cow’s tail trying to stop her. This 
rs is against contest rules. There are 
- always plenty of laughs. 

: i There is ample opportunity to see 
2s ; cowhands practicing these sports on 
4 ' i dude ranches from Canada’s North- 
d i west to Mexico. 
if t ew - j Etchings used through the courtesy of Ander- 
ll wilde cow Mitkwg Couteve . Pye tes — en and Arthur H. Harlow 
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I NEED some information that you 
can give me. I want to know what 
book you liked best, before you were 
twelve years old. Even more, I want 
to know why you liked it best. 

For the best letter telling me the 
name of your favorite book before you 
were twelve, and why it was your fa- 
vorite, I will send a check for ten dol- 
lars: for the two letters that I think 
are next best, I will send a check for 
five dollars each. (It would be an es- 
pecial favor if you would add—even 
if you put it into a postscript—the 
name of the book you now like best, 
but the prizes will be awarded for the 
information you give me on the book 
you liked when you were little.) 

If you find it impossible to choose 
just which one was your favorite, be- 
cause two, or even three books stand 
out in your memory, tell me their 
names. But please don’t name more 
than three, for your letter must be 
short: I expect to get a good many and 
I mean to read every one carefully. 
Perhaps I'll answer some of them: I 
often do, for your letters to me are not 
like questionnaires—they are informal, 
from one reader to another. 

Perhaps you cannot choose which 
one of the books by a certain author 
was your best beloved; I myself, for 
one, would have a hard time to select 
just one Dickens novel. In that case, 
tell me the name of the author, and 
why he (or she) was your favorite au- 
thor before you were twelve. 

The reason why I am asking this just 
now, is because in the first week of 
May the Third Annual Children’s 


What Was Your Favorite Book? 


Spring Book Festival, organized and 
conducted under the auspices of the 
New York Herald Tribune by book- 
stores, schools and libraries all over 
the country, will be held, and in the 
issue of Scholastic for that week I 
want to print in this column the re- 
sults of this competition and the names 
of the prize-winners. 


This Spring Book Festival is for two 
purposes: to encourage the publication 
of books for young people in the spring, 
instead of bringing them out all at 
once just before Christmas, and to 
promote and encourage summer read- 
ing (which is daylight reading) as part 
of the joys and benefits of vacation. 
The New York Herald Tribune offers 
each year two large cash prizes for the 
best books for young people that have 
been published that year in the spring, 
and it publishes in the first week of 
May an illustrated Children’s Spring 
Book Festival Number devoted to 
books for young people. 

If your school would like to put on 
a book program at assembly that week, 
or have a book show, or in any way 
celebrate this Spring Book Festival, 
write to me and I will be happy to send 
you suggestions for such entertain- 
ments and celebrations, easy to ar- 
range. 


Be sure to send me your letter by 
April 17. Letters with postmarks later 
than this, I regret to say, cannot be 
considered for the prizes. Send them 
direct to me at 114 Morningside Drive. 
New York City. 


May LAMBERTON BECKER 











Literary Leads 


SPELLING 

A member of a university faculty has 
announced that if you can’t spell it’s 
partly William the Conqueror’s fault 
for hiring scribes who thought they 
were properly recording phonetical 
English when they weren’t. It’s good 
news to some to be told that the time 
will come when spelling will be so sim- 
plified that we’ll all be able to spell a 
word if we can pronounce it. 


YOU HAVE SEEN HIS FACES 

So much do America’s printers think 
of Frederic W. Goudy, America’s great- 
est type designer, that a fund is now 
being raised by them to replace the 
Goudy foundry which recently burned 
down. Goudy, who was nearly forty 
when he decided to take up the work 
which has made him famous all over 
the world, has designed about 100 type 
faces. He was 74 years old this last 
month. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Five $1,000 college scholarships and 
100 additional cash awards of $25 each 





are being offered as prizes in a contest 
being held by the Parker Pen Com- 
pany. One scholarship and 20 cash 
prizes will be awarded each week, 
starting Saturday, April 8, and for five 
succeeding Saturdays. You can get en- 
try blanks and further instructions 
from any Parker retailer. 


CURIE 

Eve Curie, author of the widely and 
justly popular book Madame Curie, is 
visiting this country and is starting on 
a lecture tour which will take her to 
virtually every part of the United 
States. During the months of April and 
May Madame Curie will be available 
for-one-third of the usual price. 


OUR TOWN 

Samuel French, at 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, have an- 
nounced that Thornton Wilder’s play, 
Our Town, which won the Pulitzer 
Prize last year, is now available for 
non-professional production in schools, 
colleges, and little theaters subject to 
certain territorial restrictions. 


WOMEN 
Speaking about those women, young 


and old, who do not have to work to 
earn money, and yet let their minds 


Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 29-E) 


successful neon! He coughs, impressed 
by that precision. 

His child’s forehead, forever protected 
by his cap, 

is bleached against the lamplight as he 
turns head 

and steadies to let the snippets drop. 


Erasing the failure of weeks with level 
fingers, 

she sleeks the fine hair, combing; 
“You'll look fine tomorrow! 

You'll surely find something, they can't 
keep turning you down; 

the finest gentleman’s not so trim as 
you!” Smiling, he raises 

the adolescent forehead wrinkling 
ironic now. 


He sees the decent suit laid out, new- 
pressed, 

his carfare on the shelf. He lets his 
head fall, meeting 

her earnest hopeless look, seeing the 
sharp blades splitting, 

the darkened room, the impersonal 
sigh, her motion, 

the blue vein, bright on her temple, 
pitifully beating. 


This poem could have been un- 
bearably sentimental. Notice how 
Muriel Rukeyser did not gush out her 
own pity, but let the things in the 
poem tell the story, and at the end 
moves us with the simple fact of the 
girl’s blue vein beating on her tem- 
ple. 

The book, U.S. 1, is Muriel Rukey- 
ser’s second book of poems. Her The- 
ory of Flight came out several years 
ago, when she won the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets Contest. Born in New 
York City, she attended Vassar Col- 
lege, the Columbia Summer School, 
and learned to fly at the Roosevelt 
School of the Air. Today at 25 she is 
considered by many one of the out- 
standing young poets in this country. 





From U. S. 1, by Muriel Rukeyser, 
copyright 1938. Published by the Vik- 
ing Press, Inc., New York. 








and lives go stagnant, Pearl Buck re- 
cently said: “A portion of their brains 
remains perfectly unused. Secretly 
they ought to be despised. They ought 
to be compelled to make some such re- 
turn. They are the most unfortunate of 
creatures — who have never known 
that necessity to work which I believe 
is the major element in the success that 
men have had and the progress they 
have made.” 


ADD TRAVEL 

in “Vacation in South America” 
(April Woman’s Home Companion) 
Mary Day Winn gives practical advice 
about a trip to our Good Neighbors 
and tells just enough about the con- 
tinent to whet your appetite. 
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The Amazing Mystery at Storick, 
Dorschi, Pflaumer, Inc. 


A Story by Daniel Fuchs 


under the floating gauzy radi- 

ance that rose from its street 
lights, lay the city of Cleveland. It 
was a wonderful, poetic sight, and 
the girl in seat three glanced swiftly 
at George Pattinger in front of her, 
and sighed. 

“Isn’t it gorgeous?” she said, talk- 
ing to the four walls of the plane 
cabin. “It’s a fairy city.” 

Pattinger paid no attention, his 
mind intent on the advertising bro- 
chure. All daylight flights circle the 
stupendous Boulder Dam project, 
with stopovers allowed on all three 
trips and flights over and boat trips 
through the Grand Canyon. Not very 
important, but the girl needn’t know 
it. Across the aisle, Mrs. Brussels, the 
lady who was traveling with her 
twins, held Ernest in her arms and 
placed Bob in the basket on the floor. 
Bob didn’t like the basket. He was 
always getting out, and Mrs. Brus- 
sels had to sit up, juggle Ernest on 
her lap, and restrain the other twin. 

The girl recognized that her words 
had had no effect. ‘““Nobody under- 
stands me,” she lamented softly. “I’m 
all alone. I am in a desert.” 

Pattinger did not unbend. See foot- 
notes beneath Table 13. Nonstop 
mileage between Mills Field, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles is 328 
miles. Home in New York there were 
eighteen girls in the collection de- 
partment of Storick, Dorschi, Pflaum- 
er, Inc. Baldy, they called him. He 
might have been an article of furni- 
ture for all they noticed him. And 
cold-heartedly ignoring the lonely girl 
in seat three, Pattinger thought espe- 
cially of Mildred Mosser, to whom 
that afternoon he had declared his 
love. All the other girls had gone 
home, and the desks were spaced for- 
lornly in the empty office. Mildred 
had slanted her head in exaggerated 
disgust and said, “Baldy, don’t be a 
dumb dope. I can’t stand it when peo- 
ple act dopey on me all of a sudden.” 
It had been very funny and humili- 
ating somehow. Baldy All right, 
okay. There was a telegraph office in 
Chicago, and they would be hearing 
from him soon. 

“If you would be so kind,” said 
Mrs. Brussels helplessly. 

“Ah?” asked Pattinger, stirred 
from his preoccupation. Bob had es- 
caped the basket, was crawling down 
the aisle. He smiled benevclently, 
grabbed the kid on his fingertips, and 


Pen below them in the airplane, 
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returned him to the basket. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Mrs. 
Brussels. “Are you going to Los An- 
geles or San Francisco?” 

Pattinger paused judiciously. 
“Really,” he said in a rich English 
accent, “I really can’t say. Up to the 
moment I haven’t thought of it one 
way or the other.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Brussels. The 
heavy drone of the airplane made it 
difficult to hear the words, and pos- 
sibly she had misunderstood. “I am 
going to San Francisco to catch the 
boat for China. My husband is a to- 
bacconist in Shanghai. We’ve been 
visiting. You see, my family in the 
States had never seen the twins.” 

“Shanghai indeed,” said Pattinger. 
“T remember it very well. Was there 
in ’33, no 732, I believe it was.” 

“Really?” asked Mrs. Brussels. 

“That was a revolution indeed,” 
Pattinger said, still in the English ac- 
cent. “You should have seen the 
streets of Petrograd in 1917. I was 
there covering the disturbances for 
my paper, the London Times.” 

“You are a newspaper reporter?” 
Mrs. Brussels asked, a little suspi- 
cious. 

“Foreign correspondent. Been all 
over the world, in the thick of every- 
thing the moment it starts. My name 
is Walter Duranty. You have heard 
of me, perhaps?” 

Mrs. Brussels grew resentful with 
him. What sort of fool did he think 
she was? When Bob crawled out of 
the basket again, Mrs. Brussels was 
so distracted that she jabbed him 
back with more of a push than she 
meant. 

‘“You look very young for the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” she noted severely. 
“Let me see, that was fifteen, twenty 
years ago, I was a little girl at the 
time.” 

“I am fifty-one years of age,” Pat- 
tinger said cakmly. ““Would you be- 
lieve it?” 

The light in the cabin was dim, but 
Mrs. Brussels had enough of it to 
know how impossible this statement 
was. She did not like to be kidded by 
any young man. 

“Fifty - one,” Pattinger repeated 
sadly. “Yes, indeed.” 

He was only a boy of twenty-five, 
even though a good deal of his hair 
was gone. Without another word, 
Mrs. Brussels turned away from him 
and busied herself with the twin on 
her lap, who now began crying hope- 





Then the newspapermen approached 
with their cameras and made the couple 
pose with the babies in their arms. 


lessly. The hostess came up with a 
bottle of warm milk. “Thank you 
kindly,” Mrs. Brussels snapped at the 
poor girl, and she gave her attention 
to Ernest. 

The plane had softly bumped the 
ground and was speedily running up 
to the gate of the Chicago airport. 

“If you would be so kind,” said 
Mrs. Brussels helplessly. She couldn’t 
manage the twins, since they were 
both asleep, and she had only two 
arms. 

“T should be most happy to oblige,” 
Pattinger said, remembering his Eng- 
lish accent. 

“Thank you kindly,” she said civ- 
illy. 

Outside, a number of spectators 
fringed the gates, and for their bene- 
fit the management provided a spot- 
light which revealed the faces of the 
passengers as they stepped out of the 
plane. When Mrs. Brussels appeared 
with one twin and Pattinger fol- 
lowed with his, the spotlight shrewd- 
ly stayed with them, shining down 
upon them as they went down the 
path to the fence. The babies travel- 
ing by plane appealed, as calculated, 
to everyone, and a little cheer went 
up. It embarrassed Pattinger, but 
Mrs. Brussels smiled proudly. Then 
three newspapermen approached 
with their cameras and made the cou- 
ple pose with the babies in their arms. 

Pattinger was glad to leave them 
at the lunchroom. He went to the 
telegraph desk and wrote a wire to 
Mildred Mosser, care Storick, Dor- 
schi, Pflaumer, Inc. 

AMERICA IS A COUNTRY OF ALARM 
CLOCKS RINGING ACROSS THE COUNTRY IN 
THREE TIME BELTS. REGARDS TO ALL THE 
SLAVES IN THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
GEORGE PATTINGER (BALDY, THE OFFICE 
BOY). 

Soon the announcer’s voice came 
through the amplifiers, warning them 
that all were to be aboard for Flight 

(Continued on next page) 
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WONDER CRUISES 


KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Nowih Cape Chute 


Visit little known Iceland; climb the 
North Cape; drink in the beauty of 
the fjords of Norway under the Mid- 
night Sun; spend a day in romantic 
rose-bowered Visby; see the progres- 
sive “New” Republics of Estonia and 
Finland; study for yourself the great 
— a * see fe ype sg 
enmark; and Stockholm, 
capital of Sweden. From.... $550 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viking Jands Cruise 
See the magnificent fjords of Norway; 
visit quaint Copenhagen in Denmark; 
the free city of Danzig; romantic Vis- 
by on the Island of Gotland; Tallinn, 
capital of Estonia; Leningrad* in Rus- 
sia; Helsingfors, capital of Finland; 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, Sweden; 


and finally Edinburgh. 
From ee, - S415 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 


leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 





OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings 
will give you a delightful holiday. Let 
us help you arrange a Viking trip. No 
obligation. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
LINE 
4 West Sist Street, New York, N. Y- 

















Amazing Mystery 
(Continued from page 33) 


29-3 which would reach Salt Lake City 
at 5:29 A. M. Making his way to the 
plane, Pattinger avoided the lunch- 
room and the twins, asked for some 
stationery, and walked to a seat, this 
time picking one well away from Mrs. 
Brussels. 

Now the plane held fewer passen- 
gers, only eight or nine. It would be a 
seven-hour flight to Salt Lake, and the 
people in the cabin showed their fa- 
miliarity with air transportation by 
fussing with their chairs, pulling the 
blankets about them, resigning them- 
selves. 

Pattinger was busy on his letter: 
Mrs. Marion Dixie 
The Friendly Counselor to Those 

Perplexed 
New York Globe 
Dear Marion Dixie: 

At the moment I am contemplating 
suicide. However, .before going ahead 
with my plans, I should like to state 
my problems to you so that I can feel, 
so to Say, that I am giving society a 
fair chance with me. I am forty-seven 
(is this too old?), a multimillionaire, 
and I have lived a full life, having tast- 
ed all the pleasures the world can of- 
fer. I have lost all appetite for food, 
liquors, beautiful women. No doubt 
this will seem a ridiculous complaint 
to many of your more humble readers, 
but believe me, dear Marion Dixie, my 
present state of existence is serious 
enough to me. I think you will under- 
stand where the others cannot. I feel 
that death is preferable to this life 
which is, in reality, no life at all. I 
should like to request a quick response, 
and indeed, it is altogether possible I 
shall not wait to hear from you but 
shall do away with myself forthwith. 

Baron H 

Pattinger called the hostess for an 
airmail stamp and gave her the letter. 

“The New York Globe,” said the 
hostess, Flora Edwards, R.N., accord- 
ing to the sign on the pilot’s door. “Do 
you write, Mr. Pattinger?” 

Pattinger smiled patronizingly. “A 
little,” he said. 

“What sort of work do you do, Mr. 
Pattinger? I have a younger brother 
who is starting out in the writing game. 
He is very ambitious. Do you write for 
the newspapers?” 

“T do novels,” he said. 

“IT see. Under whose name do you 
write?” 

“James Joyce.” 

“Oh,” she said. “I have heard of you. 
I even think I must have read one of 
your books.” 

“Tt is quite possible,” Pattinger said, 
very superior and cool in his superior- 
ity. “I am not unknown.” 

“Well,” said Miss Edwards, “forgive 
me for disturbing you, Mr. Pattinger, 
or do people call you Mr. Joyce?” 

“It hardly matters, don’t you agree?” 

The héstess excused herself and left, 
holding the letter to her bosom. She 
went back to her place in the rear of 








White ships ... blue water . . . bril- 
liant ports. This summer becomes part 
of this colorful “Caribbean Picture” 
on a Guest Cruise to the West Indies 

. - aboard a snowy, first-class liner 
especially built for tropic travel. Swing 
through a fascinating program of ship- 
board activities and shore excursions 





with gay, congenial companions. De- 
light in the deck sports and open air 
pool —the comfort of your outside 
stateroom—the magnificent meals and 
entertainment which includes a fine 
orchestra and sound movies. You'll see 
strange places ... as bizarre as they 
are beautiful. y 7 7 Every Saturday 





there’s a cruise to Costa Rica with 2 
calls at Havana and a visit to the 
Panama Canal Zone (15 Days—175 
up ... Every Wednesday a cruise to 
Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) and 
Cartagena, Colombia, South America 
with 2 calls at Kingston, Jamaica, B.w.1. 
and one at the Panama Canal Zone 






if Fi ly Mf 
(15 Days— $175 up)... Alternate 
Saturdays—tours to the Highlands of 
Guatemala with calls at Santiago, Cuba 
and Honduras (26 days, all expenses 
$263 up). Ask about other services 
from New York, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. 4 y 4 4 9 9 7 
: Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Fruit Co. 


Pier 3 N.R. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Alse Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston. 
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the cabin but returned in another min- 
ute with a little book. 

“If jt is no trouble,” she said, “would 
you be good enough to sign your auto- 

raph?” age 

“Not at all,” Pattinger said, sitting 

indulgently. 
Me uthis is my autograph book. I ask 
famous people, when they come aboard 
my flights, to sign their names here. 
See, your name comes just below Car- 
ole Lombard’s. She was very gracious.” 

The girl thanked him for a minute 
before she felt she was trespassing, and 
abruptly went away. Pattinger sighed 
loudly enough for her to hear him. 
After all, he was always being trou- 
bled by autograph hounds, and a man 
needed his rest. 

“The wind doth blow with fury un- 
abated. The wind doth blow with fury 
unabated.” It was the man across the 
aisle, smoking a cigar and lost in phi- 
losophy this starry night. He leaned 
over to Pattinger. “Beg pardon. You 
come from New York or Chicago?” 

“My residence is in New York, where 
I stay, however, only three or four 
months of the year. I am generally 
abroad during the wintertime and 
other seasons find me in South Amer- 
ica, China, the Pacific Islands, as my 
fancy dictates.” 

“Of course,” the man said, crestfall- 
en. “Myself, I’m from Buffalo.” 

“Buffalo, Buffalo,” Pattinger said. 
“Oh yes, of course. In upper New York 
State.” 

The man from Buffalo held his cigar 
before him, at a loss with anger. 

In time, the sun came up, and they 
saw they were flying over billows and 
billows of clouds which reminded Pat- 
tinger of the cotton candy he used to 
eat as a boy at Coney Island. And 
thinking of himself as a boy on the 
crowded beaches, when he used to 
wear his bathing suit under his knick- 
ers to avoid the locker charge, he won- 
dered for a moment how strange and 
wonderful it was for him now to be 
somewhere over Utah, in an airplane, a 
man of affairs, rushing across the con- 
tinent in such a great hurry. Today it 
was Thursday and in another few min- 
utes with the difference in time every- 
body at the office would be wondering 
what had happened to Baldy, the Office 
Boy, and they would be perplexed by 
the telegram from Chicago. He hoped 
sincerely that the eighteen girls, in- 
cluding Mildred Mosser, would be so 
puzzled that they busted. This would 
give them a new conception of Baldy, 
the Office Boy, all right. 

_At the Salt Lake City airport, Pat- 
tinger strode briskly into the telegraph 
room and sent another wire to the 
girls: 

A CLOUD IS A HUNK OF WATER FLOAT- 
ING IN THE SKY. REGARDS, YOU SLAVES IN 
THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

GEORGE PATTINGER, OR BALDY, AS YOU 

PUT IT. 

The hostess now came running up to 
him, out of breath with fear that she 
had lost him. She explained that the 
line was proud of the distinguished 
guests it carried, and would Mr. James 
(Continued on next page) 
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Visit 
Glacier Park 


Pacific Northwest 
San Francisco Fair 


®@ Heed the call of the glorious west. This 
year enjoy a vacation at Glacier Park and visit the 
scenic Pacific Northwest and the San Francisco 
Exposition, all on one railroad ticket. 


@ Picturesque hotels and chalets provide 
excellent accommodations at the park, with a reduc- 
tion if you stay a week or longer. Countless things 
to see and do—multi-colored mountains, glaciers, 
beautiful lakes, streams and waterfalls. Ride or hike 
alluring trails. Play golf, go fishing, swim and dance, 
or be perfectly lazy! 

@ Make yours a complete vacation trip— 
Glacier Park—the West Coast—Alaska—California. 
Ask about All-Expense Tours. 
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JASPER 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Make your dreams come true this sum- 
mer! Jasper National Park, in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies, offers you scen- 
ery unsurpassed on this continent. Plus 
your favorite sports—golfing, fishing, hik- 
ing, riding. Get camera close-ups of deer, 
bear, mountain sheep and goat. Take the 
spectacular 75-mile drive right to the Co- 
lumbia Icefield. Ratesat Jasper Park Lodge 
as low as $7.00 a day, including meals. 


THEN CRUISE TO ALASKA! 
After Jasper, sail from Vancouver or 
Prince Rupert on a palatial Canadian 
National steamship through the 
lovely protected Inside Passage to 
Alaska, Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Low fares. Come by the through air- 
conditioned Continental Limited 
or, if you prefer, come via rail and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines services. 
Call or write any Canadian National 
Office for illustrated booklets. 





Boston... . 186 Tremont St. New York . . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo . . 22 N. Division St. Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut 
Chicago, 4 S. Michigan Bivd. Pittsburgh. . . 355 Fifth Ave. 
Cincinnati . .206 Dixie Term. Portland, Me. . .G.T.R. Sta. 


Detroit . . . 1239 Wash. Blvd. San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
Duluth, 428 W. Superior St. 


Kansas City, 414 Fairfax Bidg. 


Seattle . . . 1329 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis, 314 No. Broadway 


Les Angeles, St. Paul, First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
607 S. Grand Ave. Wash., D. C., 922 15th, N.W. 
Mi lis, 634 M Montreal, Que., 360 McGill St. 
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Amazing Mystery 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Joyce please pose for a photograph? 

“Not at all,” Pattinger said. “It will 
be a pleasure.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Edwards said, shy 
in the presence of the famous. “This 
must be a big nuisance to you on your 
travels.” 

The photographer from the Salt Lake 
City Sentinel posed Pattinger with 
particular care, since, he explained, he 
had long been a great admirer of James 
Joyce’s works and hoped some day to 
write a novel of his own. Off to a side 
of the field stood the man from Buffalo, 
glumly watching the proceedings. Now 
he felt he had been too hasty last night 
and was on the point of going over and 
tendering his apologies. But he had his 
pride. All the same he kept out of sight 
until the Southern plane left. 

On the short hop to Los Angeles, 
the airplane had to fly over the moun- 
tains. This was the part of the trip 
when Pattinger made it a point not to 
look out of the windows. He was tell- 
ing the hostess, a new one—not Flora 
Edwards—that he was a French diplo- 
mat by profession, on a special mis- 
sion to the Pacific Coast, when he no- 
ticed it was getting warm in the plane. 
The wings of the Boeing went up and 
down like a seesaw with the different 
currents that lingered among the 
peaks. Everything below — the rusty 
hills, the scraggy, yellow valleys— 
seemed scorched, a hell, really like an 
omelet frying in butter. 

“TIsn’t it very warm here?” Pattinger 
asked pathetically. 

The girl took pity and overlooked 
the loss of the French accent. She 
brought the container and opened the 
air hole above his head. Pattinger for- 
got the eighteen girls at Storick, Dor- 
schi, Pflaumer, Inc., including Mildred 
Mosser, while he was being sick and 
time stood still. 

When they finally reached the air- 
port at Burbank, he found a wicker 
couch and lay on it for most of the five 
hours he had to wait until the first ex- 
press plane East was ready for its flight. 
Before stumbling on board, however, 
he found enough energy to send an- 
other telegram home: 

ONE THING ABOUT THE FRENCH, THEY 
LEARNED A LONG TIME AGO THAT BLACK 
LENDS ANXIETY. IF IT IS USED RIGHT, IT IS 
AN EXCITING COLOR. GEORGE, OR BALDY, AS 
YOU WISH. 

He was very tired, dreading the trip 
over those hills again. Fortunately, the 
hostess, tipped off by the girl on the 
plane West, gave him some pills, and 
he drowsed all the way to Salt Lake 
City. There was no courage, no resent- 
ment, no life in him now. Befuddled, 
he thought they were hoaxing him 
when they told him the time had come 
to make the change for the Chicago 
plane. But he surrendered weakly to 
the muzzy haze in his head. He found 
a seat in the comfortable big Douglas 
cabin, asked for a blanket, and settled 
himself in the soft swivel chair, very 
quiet and dispirited. 














What had he needed all this for? He 
had missed a day at the office, and Mr. 
Dorschi, in charge of personnel, would 
add this lapse to the others and prob- 
ably fire him. He had taken out his two 
hundred and ninety-four dollars from 
the bank, the money was all gone, what 
would he tell his mother when he fi- 
nally arrived home tomorrow? There 
was a mysterious lady in the seat across 
the aisle. She wore a veil and smoked 
her cigarette provocatively, looking 
neither right nor left, very much to 
herself. The hostess had given him the 
Salt Lake City Sentinel, which he held 
lifelessly across his chest while he 
dozed. It was getting dark, and the 
stars came out to shine. Inside the 
plane there wasn’t a sound except for 
the muted roar of the propellers, which, 
together with the gentle rocking of 
the Douglas, was somehow comforting. 
Pattinger slept. 

Near midnight the effect of the pills 
was beginning to wear off. Pattinger 
stirred. He discovered the paper in his 
hand. Glad to find some spirit in him, 
he switched on the little bulb above 
his head. On the front page was a two- 
column picture of him: James Joyce, 
Distinguished Novelist, Pays Salt Lake 
City a Visit on His Journey to the 
Coast. Life slowly returned. He swiv- 
eled his chair, the better to see the lady 


DANIEL FUCHS 


ANIEL FUCHS was born in Manhat- 

tan (1909), moved to Brooklyn at 

the age of three days, and has lived there 
ever since. His first encouragement to 
write came from one of his teachers at 
Eastern District High School. At the Col- 
lege of the City of New York he divided 
his extra time among swimming, water 
polo, and helping edit the college liter- 
ary paper. After graduation in 1930 he 
taught school in Brooklyn for seven 
years, during which he wrote three nov- 
els, all with Brooklyn backgrounds and 
all published by the Vanguard Press. His 
short stories have appeared in The New 
Yorker, The Saturday Evening Post, The 
New Republic, Colliers, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Scribner’s, Story. “The Amazing Mys- 
tery at Stormick, Dorschi, Pflaumer, 
Inc.,” is included in the O. Henry Memo- 
rial Award Prize Short Stories of 1938. 
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in the veil. Recalling that Burbank was 
the airport for Hollywood, Pattinger 
speculated whether the lady was a 
movie star, and the longer he looked 
the more she began to resemble Ginger 
Rogers. But the lady kept strictly to 
herself, a manner which now im- 
pressed Pattinger as being completely 
suitable under the circumstances. 

Nor was his soft mood broken here, 
when taking off for New York a little 
after two in the morning, a hostess 
handed out Chicago newspapers which 
revealed to Pattinger that he was the 
father of twins. There he was holding 
the baby above a caption: 

Mr. and Mrs. Osmond R. Brussels, of 
Shanghai, who are flying with their 
twins to catch the liner for China. Do 
these babies mind the rigors of aerial 
transportation? Look for yourself. 

The airplane droned cozily along. 
Even in his drowsiness Pattinger had 
a disturbing feeling that stayed with 
him like a cloud as his mind returned 
to the prospect of the next morning. 
Then he would have to face Mr. Dor- 
schi to be fired, and later would come 
his mother demanding explanations for 
his bank account. He tried to drive 
these distressing thoughts away, but 


the cloud persisted, no matter how. 


fully he lost himself in the wonderful 
dreams he was manufacturing about 
Ginger Rogers and himself (seated in 
the modernistic cafe). And with the 
minutes the plane was coming closer 
and closer to the Newark airport, to 
home and Mr. Dorschi and his mother. 

Baldy was detained in Mr. Dorschi’s 
office, and the eighteen girls in the col- 
lection department of Storick, Dorschi, 
Pflaumer, Inc., were exhibiting the 
telegrams. They were sophisticated 
New Yorkers who refused as a mat- 
ter of principle to be impressed, and 
now they tried hopelessly to explain 
the wires. One girl said there was an 
agency which sent telegrams from dis- 
tant points for people who had their 
reasons. 

Another stenographer said: ‘Sup- 
posing it’s all true. Suppose Baldy per- 
formed a miracle and actually sent 
those telegrams himself, my question 
is simply this: So what?” 

But no matter how they tried to ex- 
plain or dismiss the wires, the fact was 
the eighteen girls were mystified. Pat- 
tinger was a sensation, and they were 
so bewildered that they had all grown 
very angry with him 

“Just to make an impression,” said 
Mildred Mosser. “Human nature is cer- 
tainly the craziest thing.” 

Then Pattinger came out. He closed 
the door carefully behind him and 
strode without a word down the aisle 
of desks to leave the firm forever. To- 
day he had satisfied his ambition and 
yet he did not feel at all jubilant. It 
was just Friday. Yesterday had been 
Thursday, and the day before that, 
Wednesday. It all made no difference 
now that it was over. 

“Hey, Baldy,” Mildred Mosser said. 
“What do you think you're doing 
now?” 

“I quit,” Pattinger said with great 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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CANADA CALLS YOU 


OR a colourful and complete 

picture of Canada and its 
far-flung vacation lands, send for 
your free copy of “Canada Calls 
You”. Read it yourself. Show 
it to your, pupils: they will be 
fascinated by its hundreds of 
vital action pictures of Canada’s 
mountains, forests, lakes and 
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seashores. “Canada Calls You” 
will picture Canada to your class: 
it will enable you to choose a 
glorious northland holiday for 
yourself and party. Vivid maps 
in ‘full colour show how to get 
there, crossing a friendly border 
where red-tape is conspicuous by 
its absence. Mail coupon today. 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


(] Please send me free copy of your 60. 
page illustrated book about vacationing in 
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In Switzerland 
you are always a 
welcome guest. 
The beauty and 
gaity of the coun- 
try is yours toshare. 
For fun...for rest... 
for health . . . come 
to Switzerland! 

NO VISAS— 

NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Be sure to cover in your visit the 
beautiful LOETSCHBFRG 
ROUTE ... THE FURKA- 
OBERALP and ZERMATT- 
GORNERGRAT regions with 
the glamorous MATTERHORN 
...the BERNESE OBERLAND 
... with INTERLAKEN and the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH (11,340 feet 
a/s) also the picturesque old 


cities of BERNE and THUN. 





SWISS 
193 NATIONAL 
7h EXPOSITION 

‘lh ZURICH 


May to October 









Ask your travel agent or write 
for booklet Sc 1 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















When I left, I liked it better than 

any city I’ve ever known. It’s 
hard to explain just why. There are so 
many reasons. Perhaps the best way 
to sum them up is to define Zurich as 
a modern city, an Old World town 
and a charming resort—all rolled up 
into one and set down at the end of a 
long blue lake that stretches toward 
the snow-peaked Alps. 

Zurich began on the lake. The first 
city fathers were primitive lake 
dwellers who lived in thatched huts 
precariously balanced on stilts. Later, 
the inhabitants withdrew to land. 
Then came the conquering legions of 
Rome, and Zurich was called Turi- 
cum, a town of such minor impor- 
tance that no historian mentions it. 
Years fled by, and when the invading 
Alemans swept over Switzerland, 
they descended on Turicum, too. But 
the Alemans soon gave way to the 
Frankish Empire. Under Charle- 
magne’s policy, and afterwards the 
more direct rule of his grandson, 
Ludwig, Zurich became more and 
more important. Its history as an in- 
dependent community began in 1218. 
From then till the days of Zwingli 
and the 16th Century Reformation, 
Zurich was a lusty, brawling city, 
flourishing one moment, impover- 
ished the next. But with the succeed- 
ing years it grew unobtrusively and 
steadily. Today, though schoolbooks 
list Berne as Switzerland’s capital, 
Zurich is the acknowledged commer- 
cial and cultural center of the coun- 
try. 


wen in Zurich for a year. 


“The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra-la, give promise of merry sunshine.” 
Despite the snow on the mountains, cro- 
cuses grow on Weisener Alp, near Davos. 


Zurich, a Swiss Garden City 


By Fred Dossenbach, Jr. 





Playe 
Three kids and a kid at Interlaken. 


Trains from the Zurich Bahnhof 
speed to the capitals of Europe. From 
the Dubendorf airport, huge Douglas 
transports of the Swiss air line wing 
to and from London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome. The city is a beehive of indus- 
try. There are thriving silk and tex- 
tile concerns, and a busy stock ex- 
change. Students come from all over 
the world to study at the Zurich Uni- 
versity and Polytechnic Institute. 
And concerts and opera featuring 
first class artists are regular attrac- 
tions at the Tonhalle and Stadtthe- 
ater. 

Zurich boasts as much of its mag- 
nificent setting as its industrial and 
cultural importance. It likes to be 
called the “Garden City.” Which is 
especially appropriate in spring. In 
early April winter mists start drift- 
ing away before bright sunshine. The 
hills turn green and apple and cherry 
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AMacueicent super-highways lead 
to picturesque nooks in every part 

of Michigan. Sailing, swimming, boat- 
ing, camping, fishing ... whatever your 
heart desires. Michigan welcomes you 
with gracious hospitality. That's why 
each year more and more vacationists 
return to Michigan, the land of memor- 
able vacations. 


TROUT SEASON OPENS SATURDAY, APRIL 29th 


BOOKLETS 


Write TODAY for new 


illustrated booklets 


describing this vaca- 


tion wonderland 


GREATER MICHIGAN, INC. 
HOTEL OLDS ¢ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Dept.S4 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 


send me bocklets on 
in Michigan. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE. 
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orchards blossom. Crocuses and 
bluebells daub the new grass with 
pastel color. The Limmat river, green 
and swollen by melted snow and ice, 
flows cool and swiftly through the 
city. New sprigs appear on the shade 
trees along the lake promenades, and 
the lake is calm and blue hazed. The 
cool slopes of the Zurichberg and 
Uetliberg are popular, too. From the 
restaurant at the top of the Uetliberg 
a vast panorama extends north to the 
Rhine, and over rolling hills to the 





L. Beringer 
The guild house “zur Meise” in Zurich. 
Grossmunster, Switzerland’s most famous 
eathedral, towers in the background. 


south to the main chain of the Alps. 

On the first New Year’s Eve I spent 
in Zurich I went to the Baur au Lac 
Ball. It was a large affair, with about 
four hundred guests eating and 
drinking and taking time out to 
dance to American jazz. Shortly be- 
fore midnight a youth dressed as a 
chimney - sweep, his face smeared 
with burnt cork, went from table to 
table. He carried a little pig under 
his arm, telling the people to touch it 
for luck. Then, to make sure every- 
one would be richer this year than 
last, the chimney-sweep gave every- 
one a bright new centime piece. 

The thing I noticed more than any- 
thing else at the Ball was the amaz- 
ing variety of guests. There were 
broad A Englishmen, garrulous 
Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, 
White Russians, Slavs and even Uni- 
versity students who talked New 


} Yorkese. Zurich’s reputation as an 


international city was well upheld, 

One of Zurich’s unique character- 
istics is the way the medieval and 
modern are blended together. No 


(Continued on next page) 














































@ Come to our glamorous northland 
this summer. See the stupendous 
glory of our rugged scenery. Enjoy 
the companionship of new friends 
—on the deck of palatial steamers 
on our beautiful waterways ; at up- 
to-date summer hotels in the heart 
of the wilds. See Ontario in gala 
array for the Royal visit. Shop in 
our beautiful cities. Get the bi 

72-page Ontario heck 
containing 150 photo- 
graphs. It's free. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
Ontario Travel & Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Please mail me free your 
72-page book on Ontario, also 
complete road map showing 
highway connections from United States points. 
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Name. 





Addres: 908H 





vacation ..... 


in MINNESOTA 
Sportland of e000 Lakes 


Erase the blackboard, put 
your books away and dis- 
cover this new, carefree sum- 
mer life! Swim for pleasure 
...fish for exciting thrills... 
rest and relax in any one of 

Minnesota’s 

ideal vacation 

spots. Lodges, 

resorts, cabins 

to fit economy 
. budgets. 


MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
State Capitol, Dept. 149, St. Paul, Minn. 
I'd like Free Vacation Literature. 
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Where virgin lands and alpine play- 
grounds dp down to sheltered fjords 
and sunny beaches. 
A scenic land of romance—equable 
climate — beauty — and unexcelled 
recreational facilities. ‘enh 
You-and your family-can enjoy 
Royal Vacation in British Columbia 
this Royal Year. 
If you plan fo visit any other part of 
the Pacific Coast this year, your 
travel agent will tell you how you 
can visit this great scene — 
land without adding to the cost 
your journey! 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
OM eRuth BUILDINGS, VICTORIA, 8 








Zurich 


(Continued from preceding page) 


other Swiss city does it so completely 
and effectively. Suppose you are 
standing at the corner of the Augus- 
tinergasse and the Bahnhofstrasse. 
Along the latter you see smart shops, 
department stores, restaurants and 
banks. Automobiles honk and trolley 
cars jangle busily. Everything’s 
strictly twentieth century. But walk 
up the Augustinergasse and time 
skids backward. The street is cobble- 
stoned and narrow. Many of the hud- 
dled houses have the old Erker, the 
little oriel that makes such a charm- 
ing window A little farther on you 
come to the Lindenhof, the most his- 
toric spot in Zurich. Here stood the 
Roman watch-tower; and here, later, 
the court of justice was held under a 
great lime-tree. Today it’s merely a 
stop for the trolleys. Down toward 
the lake, on the right side of the Lim- 
mat, is the Miinsterhof. Long ago it 
was a pig market, and then a ceme- 
tery. Later, in the 17th century, the 
booths of small tradesmen used to 
stand round the walls of the church. 
The Miinsterhof has also met a pro- 
saic fate. It is a taxi-stand. But the 
houses grouped around the square 
are unspoiled. 

Across the bridge from the Miin- 
sterhof is the Grossmiinster, proba- 
bly the best known of Switzerland’s 
cathedrals. And nearby, along the 
ancient road that runs under faded 
arches, are some more guild-houses: 
the Saffron, Ruden and Zimmer- 
leute. 

The guilds were extremely pow- 
erful in the Middle Ages and munici- 
pal government was largely in their 
hands. Now they are merely social 
organizations. But once each year, on 
the day of the Sechselauten Festival, 
the guilds enjoy their old glory 


again. 
* * * 


Sechselauten is Zurich’s way of 
welcoming spring. The “six o’clock 
ringing” goes back hundreds of 
years, when the sonorous church 
bells were the only timekeepers of 
the city. When summer drew near, 
the evening bells tolling the end of 
the day’s work would ring earlier, at 
six o’clock. The first day this oc- 
curred came to be a day of celebra- 
tion. 

So now, on a Monday in the middle 
of April the townsfolk take the after- 
noon off. The guilds meet and the 
members, some in costume, others on 
horseback, join the parade down the 
length of the Bahnhofstrasse. Spec- 
tators line the sidewalks, watching 

(Concluded on page 43) 





CALIFORNIA'S GOLDEN 
GATE EXPOSITION 


HALF DOME, 
all granite and a mile high 


ae 


ee 
VERNAL FALL 
from the Mist Trail 


ot 
; 


BLUE PICTURE-LAKES 
abound for fishermen 


-be tute lor nclude 
YOSEMITE 


...one of the World’s Most 
Spectacular Scenic Wonders 


A pageant of the centuries . . . tremendous 
glacier-hewn cliffs and domes . . . thunder- 
ing waterfalls ... the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, earth’s largest and oldest living 
things. Easily the most amazing of Califor- 
nia’s travel experiences. Any travel or 
ticket agent will tell you how easily Yose- 
mite can be included on your trip to the 
Golden Gate Exposition this summer. For 
folders, write Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Yosemite National Park, California. 
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adventure and thrill of dis- 
covering new worlds for yourselves, 
I offer the experience of light-heart- 
ed, joyous, bicycle travel. But you 
must be willing to work for your fun. 
In fact, you will have to push along 
roads that are sometimes shady and 
sometimes melting, sometimes level 
but often steep. Remember though, 
that you can always coast down the 
other side of the hill, and that there 
is usually a cool stream to swim in at 
the end of the day. 

We are two girls just out of college, 
and because we had never traveled 
before, we started out for Europe to 
see as much as we could before our 
money ran out. 

First came the oc@an crossing. On 
the boat we had days of sun, deck 
tennis, and shuffleboard, swimming, 
dancing. 

Finally we' docked in Rotterdam, 
full of excitement because we were 
really in Europe. A round little man 
sold us our bicycles and we wobbled 
off to try our luck among the many 
riders of Holland, who pedal along 
so unconcernedly, laden with huge 
bundles, or carrying a tiny child on 
the handlebars. 

The next day we packed our cu- 
lottes, short socks, shirts and sweat- 
ers in our small bicycle bags. With 
three friends on a fine sunny morn- 
ing we really started our three 
weeks’ trek. 

For these three weeks we took ad- 
vantage of the Youth Hostel system 
which has been developed in the last 
three decades in eighteen European 
countries. This non-profit organiza- 
tion offers traveling youth of all na- 


O YOU who have little money 
and a great yearning for the 
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Europe on Two Wheels 


By Ethel M. Hazzard 


tions a place to sleep and facilities 
for cooking for the equivalent of 
from ten to twenty-five cents a night. 
All that is necessary is a membership 
card from one of the twenty organi- 
zations in the world, at about two 
dollars, a regulation sleeping bag, 
and the friendliness of the road-wan- 
derer. 

Our first night’s hostel was in a 
house that had been built originally 
in 1200. There it stood in the midst 
of a green and spacious estate, the 
house itself surrounded by a moat 

(Concluded on page 45) 


Above: Hostelers readying their bikes 
for the day’s trip. Below: Canal near 
Gouda, Holland, with a primitive lock. 
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NOTE: Bring a camera, for Alaska’s - 
scenery challenges the world. 


ES, you'll want a camera in Alaska 
te keep a permanent record of such 

tangible wonders as strangely colored 
totem poles, towering glaciers, and silent, 
sunlit fjords. Inland you’ll discover a 
storehouse of strange scenes, with Mat- 
anuska Valley, Mt. McKinley, wild game, 
gold mining, malamutes, and the Yukon 
River. And these are only a few of the 
unlimited photographic opportunities. 

But a camera can capture only part of 
Alaska’s charm. Intangibles, too, are 
woven into Alaska’s pattern. On every 
hand there are evidences of the rich 
legendary lore of the Indians, the 
glamorous story of the Russians, and the 
stirring days of the gold stampede. 

Come to Alaska anytime from May 
through September. Enjoy modern, com- 
pletely air-conditioned train service over 
scenic routes to Seattle, where you board 
your All-American steamer. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares are low, with 
a complete choice of cruises and cruise- 
tours, and sailings several times weekly. 

This is truly a “western” year. Plan 
your Alaska cruise so that, en route to 
or from Alaska, you may attend the 
N.E.A. Convention in San Francisco and 
see the World’s Fair. 
For fascinating FREE Alaska literature and 
Good-Natured Alaska Map (latter free to teach- 
ers only) mail coupon to Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany, Room 931, Pier Two, Seattle; and BOOK 
EARLY THRU ONE OF THESE LINES 
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GREAT NORTHERN SOUTHERN PaciFric 
THE ALASKA RaiLRoadD BURLINGTON ROUTE 

NORTHERN PaciFic ALASKA STEAMSHIPCO. 
NORTH WESTERN Line 
THe MILWAUKEE Roavd 
UnNIon PaciFic 









Address 
City and State 
If student, state grade 
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Filming Railroad History 


HE Iron Horse of today is 
swift and sleek —a stream- 
lined creature. But yester- 
day’s toy monsters, those puffing, 
chugging, smoke-snorting steam lo- 
comotives which once startled the 
countryside, are not as dead as you 
might think. In fact, many of them 
are being roused from their museum 
resting-places and put into harness 
again. But this time their daily life is 
not that of a truck horse, but that of 
a movie star. Hollywood recently has 
focused its cameras on the develop- 
ment of the West, and in that saga 
the Iron Horse plays a stellar role. 
Paramount’s Wells Fargo, in its 
chronicle of the great express com- 
pany, touched on the progress of the 
railroad westward. Among recent 
films which have treated of the rail- 
road —some not too kindly — are 
Jesse James, Stand Up and Fight, and 
Let Freedom Ring; and Warner Bros.’ 
new picture, Dodge City, story of 
lawlessness and disorder in a pioneer 


a basis for the new Paramount pro- 
duction by Cecil B. DeMille, is chock 
full of thrills, excitement and drama. 
The idea for the construction of a 
transcontinental railway by govern- 
ment subsidy was approved by Pres- 
ident Lincoln in 1862. The plan was 
for Union Pacific to build west from 
Omaha and Central Pacific to build 
east from San Francisco, until the 
two lines should meet. Well and good. 
But whichever line built fastest and 
covered the most ground would win 
more land grants, something the rail- 
roads were willing to fight for, since 
they hoped to sell the land at great 
profit later. It was a race from start 
to finish, friendly but frenzied, ac- 
cording to history. The workmen 
lived in tent camps along the way so 
they could move ahead quickly with 
the completion ‘of each stretch of 
railroad. Work began at daybreak 
and lasted until dark. The gangs, 
each composed of twenty men— 
graders, trackmen, tiemen, gaugers, 


“A snortin’ teapot” is what the driver of the Wichita stagecoach calls the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe locomotive as he races it in an exciting scene from Dodge City. 


town, has a crackerjack opening se- 
quence of a race between a stage- 
coach and a steam locomotive. It is a 
great day for the locomotive, for in 
the passenger coach are the presi- 
dent and other officials of the Santa 
Fe Railroad on their way to attend 
the ceremony of driving the “golden 
spike” into the last length of steel rail 
at the end of the railroad — Dodge 
City. No wonder, then, that one of 
the officials sends word ahead to the 
engineer that, if the stagecoach wins, 
he (the engineer) will be fired. No 
wonder, either, that the Iron Horse 
wins! 

The story of Union Pacific, used as 
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spikers, bolters—all worked like 
mad, often in the face of great dan- 
ger. Union Pacific workmen, most- 
ly Irish immigrants, augmented by 
Union soldiers as soon as the Civil 
War ended, were constantly molest- 
ed by Indian attacks. Central Pacific, 
using Chinese coolie labor, had to 
dig through the Sierra Nevadas, 
which meant blizzards in winter, 
avalanches and floods in summer. Yet 
both sides plunged ahead and on May 
10, 1869, the two locomotives, a 
Union and a Central Pacific, bumped 
noses at. Promontory Point, Utah, 
amid cries and huzzahs. The Iron 
Horse had jumped the continent. 
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Four-rails-to-the-minute was the time schedule for laying the tracks of Union Pacific 
in its frantic race westward across the continent to meet Central Pacific, moving east. 





Zurich 
(Concluded from page 40) 

the colorful procession. Promptly at 
six, the pafade halts at a large open 
space near Bellevue, at the lake 
front. In the center of the field is 
“Bogg,” an effigy of winter. He is 
perched on the top of a huge pile of 
brushwood, a pipe in his mouth, a 
broom in his hand and a battered 
silk hat askew on his head. The most 
important thing about Boégg is that 
he’s stuffed full of firecrackers. The 
bells ring and the fire is lit. Horsemen 
gallop around the bonfire. The flames 
lick higher and higher. Suddenly 
POP! Noisily, old Bogg blows him- 
self to tatters. The children laugh 
and shout, and the band plays the 
Zurich Sechselauten march with 
corny abandon. 

* 


* * 


From May to October in 1939, 
Zurich will be the site of the most 


ambitious National Exposition which 
Switzerland has ever staged. By the 
opening date next year the magnifi- 
cent parks on both shores of the lake 
will have been transformed into Fair 
grounds housing a display of every- 
thing that contributes to the life and 
work of the Swiss nation. 

An extensive entertainment pro- 
gram is being planned for the period 
of the Exposition, the attractions in- 
cluding a Costumes Festival, an In- 
ternational Music Festival, Gala 
Concerts by Folk Music Groups and 
Choirs, a Festival of the Guilds, a 
Yodeling Féte, Athletic Contests, 
Wrestling and Alpine Festivals, an 
Automobile Show, an Aviation 
Show, an International Rowing Re- 
gatta, a Horse Show, Open-air The- 
atrical Performances, and an Inter- 
national Exhibition of Modern Art. 


Switzerland will be on parade at 
Zurich in 1939 and Zurich itself will 
prove a memorable attraction. 





Central America 


(Concluded from page 16) 


that overlooks the entire first floor. 
At reveille I sat by my casement 
window and watched the lights of the 
barracks gleaming against the moun- 
tain blackness. Over the highest peak 
a black cloud swirled upward. Shots 
of orange fire glowed in the black. 
Lamps faded, dawn whitened, yet 
the orange spot in the centre of the 
black smoke still hung over the 
mountain, I realized that I was gaz- 
ing upon the fire of a live volcano. It 
takes a whole day by mule to reach 
the crater of Irazu which is the only 
mountain top in Central America 
from which both the Atlantic Ocean 
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and the Pacific Ocean can be seen. 

Sunday is always gala day for San 
José. At six in the morning the sol- 
diers march to church. Everyone else 
follows. Later there are parades and 
games. Many shops were open. In 
them we found lovely gray pottery 
adorned with blue and orange Mayan 
designs. 

Departures from tropical ports fas- 
cinate a northerner. They are all 
much the same. All the white folks 
in town come to the ship. All the na- 
tives doll up in their best cerise or 
royal blue satins. Huge baskets of 
roses come aboard for passengers. 
And despite the general atmosphere 
of gayety, one sails away from this 
enchanted country with a deep feel- 
ing of regret. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Travel 
oo Stuly 
EUROPE 


Ask for details of this outstanding offer 
to educators. 


COLLEGE ORCHESTRAS 
on each ship add to the enjoyment of care- 
free days at sea, which are also enhanced by 
many entertai ts and exhilarating sport 
on the following “End of Term” Sailings to 
England - France - Germany 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


BREMEN + EUROPA 
JUNE 14—JULY1&25 JUNE 21—JULY 8 
Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


@UNE 22—JULY 20 JUNE 29 


NEW YORK « HANSA 
JULY 6 JULY 13* 
THE ANNUAL 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 


BREMEN - JULY 1 


For leisure at our Lowest Rates 


Cabin and Third Class Only 
Lord BERLIN * HapPac ST. LOUIS 


JULY 2* JULY 8* 
*Call at Ireland 


ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF EUROPE 


in connection with "end of term" sailings 














Available on request two outstanding free 
Hapag-Lloyd booklets ‘Summer Courses 
Abroad” concerning summer study at the 
great universities and “Guide Book for 
Study in Europe” which covers all year- 
round courses. 


Send for your copy of the 1939 edition 
of Hapag-Lloyd’s 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 

to and in Europe. Sent on re- 

ceipt of 25 cents (stamps ac- 

cepted). Address Dept. SCH-4,¥.. 
Hapag-Lloyd. 


Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Department 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
669 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St. 


Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 








whee he In peaceiial jcadin, he 


ee clash of swords has not been 

= heard for more than a cen- 
tury. Its happy people have built a 
modern nation that is balanced and 
secure. In this land of rich romantic 
past, of gay modern cities, of tranquil 
natural beauty, and the magic glory 
of the midnight sun, your vacation 
will bring enjoyment and relaxation. 
* Sweden is the gateway to the Scan- 
dinavian wonderlands and the Baltic 
region. Convenient connections from 
England and the Continent. Eight 
days direct from New York in modern 
Swedish liners * This will be a Scan- 
dinavian Travel Year, so book early. 


Ask your travel agent or us for 
“LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” 


free booklet suggesting delightful Scandi- 
navian tours. Please mention Dept. SC. 





SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
630° FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








DIP OF AN 


THE DIP, DIP, 


@ Soak up sun 

and have more 

fun as you paddle 

through Indian 

pleasures. Hunt and fish, and set up 
camp away from the world on the water. 
Winding rivers and lonely lakes in- 
vite you to sport and adventure. An 
Old Town Canoe brings you years of 
pleasure. It costs very little to own one. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Canoes 
for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also Out- 
beard Boats, including big all-wood family 
boats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. Ad- 
dress Old Town Canoe Company, 552 Elm 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 








LAUGHS 


Says Willie 

Father: “Well, Willie, what did you 
learn at school today?” 

Willie (proudly): “I learned to say 
‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir’ and ‘Yes, ma’am’ 
and ‘No, ma’am.’” 

Father: “You did?” 

Willie: “Yeah.” 


A Scotchman wrote a letter to the 
editor of a magazine saying that if he 
didn’t quit publishing Scotch jokes, he 
(the Scotchman) would stop borrow- 
ing the magazine.—Boy’s Life. 

- 

Jim: “How did you enjoy your 
horseback ride?” 

Jack: “I never thought anything 
filled with hay could be so hard.” 


Son: “Pop, what is heredity?” 

Father: “The force, my son, which 
arranges that all your good traits be 
inherited from your mother and all 
your bad ones from me.”—Neil O’Hara 
in N. Y. Post. 


Professor Failem was doing his best 
to fit his key into the lock, humming 
absent-mindedly as he thought of next 
week’s exams. After a time a head 
emerged through the window above. 

“Go away, you fool,” cried the man 
upstairs. “You’re trying to get into the 
wrong house.” 

“Fool yourself!” shouted back the 
man below. “You’ re looking out of the 
wrong window.’ 


Famous Last Words 

You incur no obligation when you 
mail the coupon. 

Barbers everywhere recommend it. 

Pull over to the curb. 

Please pay the cashier. 

Would you care to leave a message? 

Thirty days free trial. 

Must you go? 

Guess who this is. 

How many minutes till the bell? 

—Urchim. 

“Can you type?” 

“Yes, I use the Columbus system.” 

“What’s that?” 

“I discover a key and then land on it.” 


A Wee Bit 

A Yankee was on a walking tour of 
Scotland. Snow had fallen and he was 
struggling along a narrow road when 
he met a Highlander. 

“I guess I’m lost, friend,” he said. 

“Is there a reward oot for ye?” asked 
the Scot. 

“No”, replied the American, sur- 
prised.” 

“Well, ye’re still lost,” said the Scot. 

—American Boy. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


TAUCK TOURS, one of the oldest travel — 
izations in America, in association with FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY, is sponsoring an unusual, personally 
pce es all-exponse tour (a most unique course in 
ion) for high school boys to 
the NEW. YORK WORLD'S FAIR during the sum- 
mer vacation period. This is the only tour of a 
Progressive educational nature of comprehensive 
scope offered in general high school circles. The 
program has been highly endorsed and will be ac- 
tively supervised by eminent educators. 

A rare opportunity is available for teachers to earn, 
with a minimum of effort, a substantial commission 
in the promotion of this Project in their local com- 
munities. For information write or wire— 


TAUCK EDUCATIONAL TOURS INC. 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


Wide choice—more than 260 in 36 academic de- 
partments, on either campus. Outstanding ey ea 
from other universities supplement the rem lar faculty. 
More than 50 courses in Education. Special lectures, re- 
citals, drama, athletics. Mountains, seaside, Redwoods 
and many other scenic points of interest near-by. For 
announcements of courses, address: Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session, University of California, Petar ae a 
of the Sumer Session, University of California 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


Of special educational interest to the visitor to Califor. 
nia in 1939 is the Golden Gate | 
—The Pageant of the Pacific—on Sank Francisco. Bay. 


























RINGS & “PINS” We 


The choice of hun- 
dreds of oat 
Ring shown er 35 ff 
—Pin 35e—Guard 
Send for the FREE 
catalog showing wid- f 
est selection of new designs. 4 
Experienced designers know what you like. C. K. 
Grouse Co., 14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAG: 


dating uahes 
Write for this new catalog tod; 
GASTIAN BROS. Dept. SM Rochester 


SARGENT “wi32a 


4 <a _ gee course ine on at Peter- 
H. camp. m yoy ey "59th yr. Coes 
ernst’ t Hermann. Dean. 44 Everett St., Cambridge, 
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ciety dictated to by Beau Brummel 
in the 18th century. The jolly hostel 
father there will also tell you of the 
time he saw the ghost of Dickens 


organ- 
DHAM wandering about the upper hall 
arse in searching for certain Pickwick pa- 
yates, pers supposed to be lost thereabouts. 
r of Yes, and it’s grand in France to 
8. The wander along a road lined with fields 
be ac- of fragrant grapes, and to watch the 
o carn, harvesters purple their arms up to 
ission 


al com- 


The famous Notre Dame cathedral at Chartres, France. 


Europe on Wheels 


(Concluded from page 41) 


on which hostelers could try their 
canoeing technique. I’1] never forget 
how I felt that night after sixty-five 
kilometers of getting used to my bi- 
cycle, nor the amused look on the 
face of an English hosteler as he told 
me that some people do not conquer 
a bicycle saddle even after six 
months of steady application. 

We crossed Holland on the care- 
fully patterned brick roads that run 
along the tops of dykes, and thus had 
an opportunity to look right into the 
spotless farmhouses in their tidy lit- 
tle yards, each with its row of wood- 
en shoes outside the door and its 
funny four-eared haystack. 

With the hills of Germany came 
hot, hard climbs, followed by lovely 
cool swoops down, with feet on the 
front wheel and culottes billowing in 
the wind. Up the Rhine, and through 
the Black Forest, we pushed into the 
Austrian Tyrol. I won't forget the 
big-boned, rocky Alps, snowy in the 
distance, but close at hand almost 
oppressive in their immensity. In the 
villages there are gay flowers every- 
where, and everywhere you see the 
lederhosen, the knitted socks that 
stop above the ankle, and comical 
nodding feathers on the cocky hats of 
the Austrian men. 

England we also found to be a fine 
place to bicycle. The roads are good, 
the country green and cool, and the 
hostels are small and friendly. It is 
exciting to ride along a road and 
come to the real Banbury Cross you 
hear about in the old song, or to pass 
the ruins of Kenilworth we know so 


reader of English literature, and this 
is one of its greatest charms to the 
American who has been brought up 
on the literature of his mother coun- 
try. 

For instance, the hostel at Bath is 
the former home of Lady Miller, one 
of the leaders of the fashionable so- 


the elbow as they press huge barrels 
full of the fruit. We met cobblers, 
druggists, farmers, as hostel wardens 
there, and ate with them and their 
families. Sometimes it was a tasty 
French soup, with floating bits of 
crisp bread on top; sometimes it was 
just a bowl of coffee with a huge 
slice of fresh-buttered bread to dip 
in it for breakfast. 

We enjoyed it all. We were thrilled 
by the beauty we saw, we cherish 
memories of the people we met and 
of our comrades on the road, and we 
shall always remember the friend- 
ship and the hospitality which greet- 
ed us wherever we went. 

All I can say to you if you want to 
travel is this—don’t let anything stop 
you, when there are such things to 
see, and such an easy and thoroughly 
satisfying way to see them. 





Be off to Germany where swift trains and planes bring the pine- 
sweet paths of the Black Forest within scant hours of the boule- 


vards of Berlin. . 





follow close upon a ramble by the Rhine. . 


. where the whirling waltzes of Vienna can 


. where soaring 


cathedral spires rival towering Alps. Bayreuth and Salzburg 
with their music, Munich of merriment and museums, art- 
treasured Dresden, ancient Nuremberg, and myriad famous spas 
invite you to a holiday of keen delight and life-long inspiration. 
Save with 60% Reductions in Rail Fares, and Registered Travel Marks. 
Consult your Travel Agent and write for illustrated booklets 
8 SER Tee Ge ERD OR 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. 43 
ll West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me following booklets: [Vienna and Lower Danube 


0 German Universities and Colleges 


(0 Harz and Thuringia 


0 The Rhine [J Travel in Germany 0 Munich & Bavarian Alps 


Name 





Address 


City and State. 





well from Scott. England is full of \ GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


familiar names and places to the = & 11 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SAN FRANCISCE 
WORLDS FAL 


* 

The CHICAGO & NORTH é 
WESTERN RY. offers you luxuri- 
ously comfortable travel to the Fair on the 
world-famous Streamliners, Challengers 
and other fine trains. En route to or from 
San Francisco visit the West’s enthralling 
wonderlands. Low summer fares. Liberal 
stopover privileges. Wide choice of routes 
including the historic Overland Route 
(C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P.). 


e—==MAIL THIS COUPON: 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Rv. 
I Dept. 43—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, M. 


_ Please send me free information about a 
trip to: 


t (_] CALIFORNIA and the World’s Fair. 
i (] BOULDER DAM = [_] BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 
(_] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 
1 (1 200N, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARKS 
(_] YELLOWSTONE () COLORADO 
i (_] PACIFIC NORTHWEST (C] SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 
(_] CANADIAN ROCKIES (_] ALASKA 
(_] All-Expense Escorted Tours 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 





Amazing Mystery 
(Concluded from page 37) 


dignity. “I’ve had more of this place 
than a man could stomach.” 

“What kind of a remark do you call 
that?” Mildred Mossex asked. The sev- 
entcen other girls stood in suspense. 
“Don’t you think you fooled us with 
those phony telegrams.” 

“Oh, ignore him, Mildred,” said the 
so-what girl. “That’s just what he 
wants—he wants attention. You’re just 
playing right into his hands, Mildred.” 

“How much did you pay the agency?” 
asked a girl. “You're a baloney artist.” 

“There is no law to force you,” Pat- 
tinger said. “Nobody’s asking for your 
comments.” 

“Never mind,” Mildred Mosser said. 
“You weren't in Chicago, Salt Lake or 
California. A man can’t be all over 
America and back in one day. I know 
my geography.” 

“Oh yes?” Pattinger asked. “That is 
very interesting.” He brought out the 
photographs of himself with the far- 
city date lines. He placed them on Mil- 
dred Mosser’s desk, quietly, with sure- 
ness in his manner. 

She inspected them, and the girls 
grouped themselves around her with 
their mouths open. 

“What is this James Joyce business?” 
Mildred Mosser asked, but she spoke 
in the thin voice of wonder, to herself, 
“Since when are you an author? And, 
look, he’s got twins in Chicago.” 

Pattinger waited a moment or two 
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FREE TO STUDENTS 


ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Highly educational and entertaining. Thirteen 
scenes from the world-famous Luray Caverns— 
Shenandoah Valley—Skyline Drive and Shenandoah 
National Park. Request your copies now. One for 
each student. Address 


LURAY CAVERNS, Box 1051, Luray, Va. 
Plan Now to Visit This Famous Attraction while 
enroute to or from the World’s Fair. 


2 hours from Washington — 20 minutes from Skyline Drive — in Old Virginia. 
16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free loan basis. 











to relish the full force of his triumph, 
before he swept the pictures off the 
desk. Now the girls were completely 
upset. The so-what girl, the agency girl 
gave in. Respect filled their faces, and 
with the respect came a pitiful, hu- 
man plea for the answers. They stood 
still, making little noises as they cooed 
and gasped, hoping that Pattinger 
would speak. But he kept his silence, 
looking into their blank faces, refus- 
ing. Then he moved to the door, but 
Mildred Mosser rushed up to stop him. 

“Ah, Baldy,” she cried. “It’s a crazy 
riddle, and I’m dying. What’s it all 
about?” 


“Nuts,” he said softly and walked out 


of the office. 

There wasn’t a sound in the place. 

Downstairs in the lobby of the build- 
ing, Pattinger paused at the newsstand 
and asked himself, what did I need to 
do all this for? He was out of a job, his 
bank account was gone, and he still 
had to face his mother. The thought 
that he had been in California only 
yesterday was incredible. Who, now, 
and where, were Mrs. Brussels, the 
man from Buffalo, and Ginger Rogers? 
Had they really ever existed? Perhaps 
he was tired with the constant travel- 
ing. He bought a newspaper. Pattinger 
knew that upstairs he had created a 
legend that would last as long as 
Storick, Dorschi, Pflaumer, Inc., exist- 
ed; he was sincerely grateful for his 
sensation, but somehow it now brought 
him little consolation. He opened the 
page to Marion Dixie’s column, “The 
Friendly Counselor to Those Per- 
plexed”: 

URGENT! 
To Baron H—— 
Wherever you may be: 

I dread to think that I may be too 
late. If by happy chance there is still 
time, I pray you heed my words most 
attentively! Stop at once in this mad 
state of mind. You are emotionally un- 
balanced. Your present despair will 
surely pass if you do not allow it to 
ruin everything. 

Old at forty-seven? Do you think, 
my dear Baron H , that you are the 
first to feel that? No! In every per- 
son’s life there come moments when 
all the world seems black and gloomy. 
Do not let them conquer you! If I can 
read a person’s character in his letter, 
and I believe I can, I can say you are 
one with a strong, indomitable will 
which has temporarily been distorted 
by your unfortunate condition. You 
must find new interests in life, new 
associations. new friends, new pleas- 
ures. Have you traveled? It is only a 
suggestion. I recommend to you the 
scenic wonders of my own country, 
Baron H——. You are obviously a man 
of means. I can think of nothing more 
stimulating, more exhilarating than a 
trip through America. May I suggest 
travel for a new outlook on life? 

Have courage! Be strong! Good 


Luck!!! Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Marion Dixie 


Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, 


by special permission of the editors. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd; food, foot; 
ciibe, irn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—-German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 

Amur (a-mdor), River, p. 26-E. 

parracuda (bar-a-kd0-da), p. 13. A species 
of deep sea fish. 

Baikal (bi-kdl), Lake, p. 25-E. 

bravado (bra-vd-d6), p. 22-S. Affected 
boldness. 

Bruenn (briin), p. 8. 

Cantilo (kan-té-16), p. 19-S. 

Cartago (kar-taé-g6), p. 16. 

Castilla (kas-té-ya), p. 13. 

Chvalkovsky (kKval-k6f-ské), p. 8. 

Colon (k6-l6n), p. 16. 

cordon (kér-dan), p. 18-S. A line of 
guards, fortifications, or the like, thrown 
around a place for the protection of 
people outside it. 

Culebra (k60-ld-bra), p. 16. 

Gatun (ga-tdon), p. 16. 

Hradschin (hir-dd-sxin), Castle, p. 17-S. 

iguana (i-gwd-na), p. 16. A kind of tropi- 
cal lizard. 

impervious (im-pir-vé-is), p. 22-S. Not 
affording passage; impenetrable; figura- 
tively, indifferent, insensible. 

Irazu (€-ra-s00), p. 13. 

muchila (m60-ché-la), p. 16. Woven straw 
bag. 

Rukeyser (rd0-ki-zir), p. 29-E, 

Schleswig (shlés-vix), p. 18-S. 

Tela (td-1a), p. 13. 

Trujillo (tr60-hé-y6), p. 13. 

Voelkischer Beobachter (v6l-kish-ar ba- 
6b-dk-tar), p. 8. German, “People’s Ob- 


Wagon-Lits (va-g6n 1é), 
22-S. French, 
pany. 


Company, p. 
“Sleeping-Cars” Com- 


LURE OF THE NORTH WOODS 


In the seventies, Michigan was one 
of the most active parts of the North 
Woods country embracing a hundred 
million acres of timber—mostly white 
pine. Lumber was the mainspring of 
the country, and French Canadian, 
Scandinavian, and American lumber- 
jacks were the principal white in- 
habitants. Michigan was the home of 
Paul Bunyan and his blue ox, and many 
tales of Paul originated there. 


After the great forests were cut, 
Michigan became a farming state, but 
even today the North Woods are not 
entirely gone. Dirt roads, leading off 
the highways will lead you to busy 
lumber camps. In the upper peninsula, 
along the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, there are still great tracts of 
virgin woods, beautiful quiet lakes and 
lonely fishing streams. Good roads, lake 
steamers, and railroads make it pos- 
sible to find all sorts of good camping 
sites outside the main travelling 
centers of Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignace. 








No Issue Easter Week 


Because of Easter holidays being ob- 
served in most schools, there will be 
no issue of Scholastic next week. The 
next issue, No. 11 of the semester, will 
be dated April 15, and will be received 
in the schools between April 10 and 12. 
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250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


0 Australia and New Zealand. 


Island. 


School address 


Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 


1 would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0D Alaska, (1) Labrador, [1] Mexico, (1) Hawaii, Caribbean, (] South America, 


CANADA: [British Columbia, () Banff and Lake Louise, (1) Jasper National Park, 
(0 Canadian Rockies [J Ontario, ()Saskatchewan, [J Manitoba, (Alberta, [) Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, [)} New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 


EUROPE: (J BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) I] CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia) I SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark) 


UNITED STATES: (J)FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
(CO NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), (] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
(J NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), | NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), [I NORTHEAST (New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), (Q SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee. 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 
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.- State . 


@ It always pays to know as much as pos- 
sible about the places you plan to visit. 
And now Scholastic—as a special service 
to readers—makes it easy for you to get 
helpful information. Just send for this 
new Travel Brochure for Teachers—a 
valuable aid for any vacation plans. Mail 
the coupon below for your free copy. 
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Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


. (1) Costa Rica 

. (1) northeast 

. True. 

. (3) along the southern shore of 
Lake Superior in Northern Michi- 
igan 

. (4) the northern tip of Labrador 

. Madrid, Peiping. 

. Prince Rupert, Canada; Elsinore, 
Denmark; Locarno, Switzerland; 
Canterbury, New Zealand; Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 

. (2) Santa Fe 

. Norfolk, Va. 

10. True 





Going to SCANDINAVIA 


You want an itinerary planned by specialists. 
You want good service in Scandinavia. 

Then take a SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR-your 
guarantee of an enjoyable trip. Arranged by 
Scandinavia's foremost travel organizations— 
advisors to American travellers for 18 years. 

Join our fourth annual Escorted Ideal Tour 
—departure guaranteed. Or 
take an Independent Tour to 
suit your purse and taste. Ask 
your travel agent for a SUNLIT 
NIGHTS TOUR-conducted or 
independent. 


SCANDINAVIAN-BALTIC TRAVEL BUREAU, INC 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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~TO-EREASURE ISLAND! 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION NOW IN FULL SWING AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A MAGIC ISLAND—risen from the 
sea and radiant with light and 
color—is waiting to play host to you 


this summer! Leading the eager pro- 
cession to this glamorous Golden 
Gate Exposition are hundreds of 
Greyhound's easy-riding Super- 





Coaches—the choice of thousands of 
teachers as the luxurious, low-cost, 
sightseeing way to San Francisco, 
Join these, adventure-seeking ‘39ers 
in the new “tush” to golden Cali- 
fornia—go, scenically—go at the 
greatest saving—go Greyhound! 
Fares are much lower than for 
any other type of transportation! 
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See Two Fairs on One Fare! $ 
Don’t miss half the §9° 
excitement...see both 

Fairs this summer. Greyhound offers 
you streamlined transportation to 
New York, to San Francisco and back 
home, crossing the continent by two 
different routes, at the all-time-low 


fare of $69.95. 
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